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NOTE 

An  exhaustive  list  of  the  sources  from  which  our 
information  about  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc  is  drawn  is 
given  in  Andrew  Lang's  The  Maid  of  France  (Preface 
and  Notes).  The  student  should  above  all  have  re- 
course to  the  five  great  volumes  of  the  Prods  de 
Jeanne  d'Arc^  edited  by  M.  J.  Quicherat,  where 
he  will  find,  among  other  valuable  documents,  the 
whole  of  the  official  records  of  the  Trial  and  Con- 
demnation, and  of  the  Trial  for  the  Rehabilitation, 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  It  is  to  these  volumes  that  the 
notes  in  my  little  book  refer  when  the  Proces  only 
is  mentioned. 


INTRODUCTION 

Of  all  the  saints  whose  lives  are  our  in- 
ahenable  and  precious  possession,  Blessed 
Joan  of  Arc  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  know. 
She  wrote  nothing  herself — it  seems  she  could 
not  write — but  the  record  of  her  trial  gives 
us,  at  least  in  the  Old  French  fragment, 
her  very  words,  almost  her  gestures,  her 
moods,  her  own  impression  of  herself.  Day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  her  judges 
questioned  her.  The  questions  and  the 
answers  are  set  down  in  the  great  Proems, 
by  reporters,  on  the  whole,  it  would  seem, 
faithful ;  sometimes  perhaps  even  friendly. 
And  even  while  we  have  to  make  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  Blessed  Joan  was  speaking 
to  her  enemies,  and  on  her  defence ;  even 
where  we  have  only  the  official  Latin  trans- 
ix 
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lation  of  what  was  said,^  the  long  record 
of  those  days  of  trial  gives  to  the  careful 
reader  an  extraordinarily  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Blessed  Joan. 
The  Latin  translation  does  not  greatly 
blur  the  impression  of  a  soul  singularly 
direct,  candid,  pure,  a  mind  shrewd,  practi- 
cal, humorous,  and  of  a  dauntless  courage.. 
The  fragment  that  has  come  down  to  us  in 
French  gives  us  the  very  accents  of  Jeanne 
herself,  so  gay  sometimes,  so  sure  of  final 
rescue,  so  loyal  to  the  king  who  betrayed 
her;  and  again,  at  other  times,  so  weary 
with  the  long-drawn  strain,  exasperated  by 
the  puerility  of  the  questions  put  to  her, 
reduced  even  to  silence  by  the  sense  that 
they  were  designed  to  extract  not  the  truth 
but  some  excuse  for  slaying  her.  It  is  a 
very  human  figure  that  emerges  from  the 
pages  of  that  long  official  record. 

And  then,  twenty  or  more  years  later, 

^  Only  a  fragment  remains  of  the  original  version 
in  Old  French,  covering  the  days  3rd  March  to  17th 
March. 
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there  was  that  other  trial,  begun  at  the 
instance  of  the  King  of  France,  for  the 
reversal  of  an  unjust  condemnation,  the 
"  RehabiUtation  de  Jeanne  d'Arc."  Joan's 
"  gentil  Dauphin"  desired  to  clear  himself 
of  all  suspicion  of  heresy  or  witchcraft,  and 
to  this  wish  alone  we  owe  the  second  trial, 
though  the  formal  petition  for  it  was  made 
in  the  name  of  her  mother.  But  it  is  a 
treasure-house  of  knowledge  about  Joan. 
True,  we  must  again  make  allowances, 
remembering  that  the  witnesses  give  their 
evidence  long  after  the  event,  and  are  aware 
that  only  favourable  evidence  will  be  wel- 
come. It  is  evident  from  what  they  say 
that  a  legend  has  already  grown  up  about 
Joan,  and  miraculous  events  are  sought  for, 
though  found  with  curious  rareness.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  those  who 
knew  and  loved  her,  the  soldiers  who  fought 
by  her  side  and  followed  her,  Dunois,  La 
Hire,  Poton  de  Saintrailles,  d'Alengon  and 
the  rest,  is  still  "  first-hand  "  evidence,  and 
on  the  whole  so  coheres  with  all  she  did. 
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and  all  she  tells  of  herself  at  her  own  great 
trial,  as  to  have  an  indisputable  claim  to  be 
accepted  as  good  evidence.  The  politicians 
and  ecclesiastics  were  biassed  by  jealousy 
of  Joan  of  Arc  :  the  soldiers  never.  That 
she  should  be  with  them  was  all  they  asked 
in  any  enterprise.  "  Nor  ever  went  men  on 
any  enterprise,"  cried  the  young  Guy  de 
Laval,  "with  such  a  good  will  as  on  this." 
Her  name  had  a  magnetism  then,  as  still  it 
has :  the  magnetism  of  high  courage,  swift 
action,  and  the  certainty  which  comes  to 
those  prophetic  souls  who  live  eternally  in 
the  light  of  the  presence  of  God.  "  She 
chose  her  path  and  went  down  it  like  a 
thunderbolt,"  says  Chesterton.  How  could 
she  otherwise,  seeing  Who  sent  her  forth  ? 
"  The  business  of  the  King  require th  haste." 
There  is  a  certain  urgency  in  the  mind  of 
Blessed  Joan.  Waiting  and  patience  were 
of  all  virtues  the  hardest  to  her  swift, 
impetuous  soul. 

When  we  turn  from  her  to  her  achieve- 
ment,  we  cannot  wonder   at  her  urgency. 
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This  child,  who  dauntlessly  set  out  at 
seventeen  "  to  crown  the  Dauphin  King  of 
France,"  changed  the  map  of  Europe  before 
— in  little  more  than  a  year — she  died.  She 
did  not  Hve  to  see  the  English  "  cast  out 
of  France,"  ^  but  she  herself  really  achieved 
the  end  she  did  not  see.  She  saved  France 
and  England  both ;  for  the  attempt  of  the 
English  to  hold  down  France  could  not 
in  the  long  run  have  succeeded,  and  the 
longer  the  run,  the  greater  the  likelihood 
that  both  countries  would  have  been  bled 
white  in  the  struggle.  When  English  and 
French  combined  to  murder  her,  Joan  of 
Arc  had  already  saved  them  both. 

"  France  a  nation "  was  to  France  and 
to  France's  saviour  more  than  a  geographical 
phrase.  The  first  European  people  firmly 
to  grasp  the  principle  of  nationahty,  France 
owed  more  than  a  military  victory,  more 
than  the  freeing  of  her  soil  from  foreign 

^  She  never  claimed  that  she  would ;  only  that  that 
would  certainly  be  their  fate,  whether  she  witnessed  it 
or  not. 
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yoke,  to  Joan  :  she  owed  to  the  Maid  her 
soul.  That  passion  of  loyalty  for  her 
"  gentil  Dauphin,"  which  strikes  us  so 
strangely  to-day,  was  in  Joan  simply  the 
expression  of  her  love  for  her  country. 
Charles  was  not  Charles  to  her,  but  France. 
No  loyalty  could  be  too  complete,  no  rever- 
ence too  great,  for  the  one  who  embodied 
the  soul  of  a  people.  The  character  of  her 
Dauphin  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  in  history,  with  its  ill  beginning 
and  wise  close.  But  to  Joan  of  Arc  this 
mattered  little.  It  was  to  France  her  heart 
was  given,  and  for  her,  France  was  embodied 
in  her  King. 

Nationalism  must  precede  international- 
ism. Not  until  tribes  become  peoples,  and 
peoples  nations,  can  nations  also  own  a 
wider  allegiance  still,  and  patriotism  find 
its  right  place  in  the  federation  of  the  world. 
Joan  gave  conscious  expression  to  that  high 
passion  we  call  patriotism.  She  changed 
not  only  the  map  of  Europe  but  the  psy- 
chology of  European  nations.     The  love  of 
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country  existed  before  her;  but  she  gave 
it  a  coherence  and  a  depth  which  were  her 
own.  "  Into  one  short  year  her  whole 
astounding  pubhc  career  is  crowded ;  Orleans, 
Patay,  Troyes,  Rheims,  Paris,  Compiegne  ; 
glory,  exaltation,  wreckage,  captivity.  But 
France  was  at  the  end  of  it  a  conscious  nation 
with  an  anointed  King,  and  the  work  of 
deliverance  was  assured."  ^ 

'^Jeanne  D\4rc.    T.  Douglas  Murray.    Introduction. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE   COMING  OF  JOAN   OF  ARC 

"Tfue  ii  is  that  God  did  send  >«^." 

Joan  of  Arc  was  bom  about  1412  or  1413 
— she  was  never  quite  sure  how  old  she 
was — in  the  Httle  viDage  of  Domremy,  on  the 
very  edge  of  France.  Her  father  and  mother 
were  peasant  folk,  and  Joan  grew  up  to  a 
life  of  domestic  work  indoors  and  of  work 
in  the  fields  at  need.  She  "  could  knit  and 
sew  against  any  woman  in  Rouen/'  she 
declared  when  on  her  trial  there,  and  her 
childhood  seems  to  have  been  happy  and 
unremarkable.  Very  few  legends  grew  up 
about  it,  even  fifty  years  later,  when  she  was 
reputed  a  saint ;  only,  we  hear,  she  had  a 
great  fondness  for  going  to  church  and  was 
a  little  teased  for  it  by  her  companions  ! 
But  of  any  extraordinary  precocity  of  saint- 
hood there  was  no  sign. 
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It  was  when  she  was  about  thirteen  ^  that 

Joan  first  heard  the   "Voices"  that  were 

from  henceforth  to  be  the  inspiration  of  her 

life.    They  were  "  voices  " — not  visions — to 

her,  though  she  saw  the  speakers  too,  very 

often,    and    knew    them    for    St    Michael, 

St  Catherine  and  St  Margaret.    But  often, 

also,  she  seems  to  have  heard  without  seeing 

them,  or  saw  only  a  great  light ;    and  she 

always  spoke  of  them  as  "Voices" — "  mes 

voix  " — "my  council" — rather   than  as    a 

\dsion.     There    is    nothing    quite    like    her 

experience  in  the  history  of  saints.    Many, 

of  course,  heard  a  voice   at   some   crucial 

moment  in  their  lives,  and  many  more  had 

visions.    But  these  "Voices"  guided  Joan 

continually,  every  day  and  many  times   a 

day,  at  every  hour  of  her  life,  not  in  times  of 

prayer  and  meditation  only,  still  less  when 

she  was  in  an  ecstasy  or  trance  ;   but  among 

crowds,  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  King, 

on  the  battlefield,   and  in   the   prisons   of 

Beaurevoir  and  Rouen.    They  neverjf ailed 

^  Proems,  vol.  i.,  p.  65. 
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her  when  she  needed  them,  she  told  her 
judges,  and  she  believed  them  absolutely. 
When  the  saints  appeared,  they  did  so 
corporaliter  et  realiter  ^ ;  she  "  saw  th^m 
with  her  eyes."  Their  existence  was  so 
objective  that  sometimes,  when  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  noise,  she  could  not  hear 
them,  or  properly  understand  what  they 
said.  But  they  did  speak  very  frequently, 
and,  as  she  said,  guided  and  inspired  her 
continually. 

The  nearest  experience  to  this  of  the 
Maid's  is  probably  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
histories  of  Christian  saints,  but  in  that  of 
Socrates,  whose  daimon  or  famiUar  spirit 
continually  advised  him.  But  even  here 
the  analogy  is  not  complete,  for  Socrates' 
daimon  only  warned  and  forbade  ;  he  said 
what  Socrates  should  not  do,  not  what  he 
should,  whereas  the  Voices  of  Joan  of  Arc 
both  forbade  and  enjoined,  counselled  and 
inspired.  They  spoke  to  her  so  often  that, 
once  she  had  accepted  them   as  of  divine 

^  Proems,  vol.  i.,  p.  73. 
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origin,  she  came  to  have  a  sense  of  divine 
help  and  strength,  which  was  no  doubt  the 
secret  of  her  extraordinary  power  of  inspir- 
ing and  strengthening  others.  To  her  these 
Voices  were  the  messengers  of  God.  "My 
lord  is  God,"  she  said  to  D' Anion,  and  her 
one  concern  was  to  hear  and  to  obey.  She 
had  a  sense  of  communion  with  the  divine 
purpose,  and  she  became  invincible.  She 
was  a  true  mystic,  though  the  "inner 
light "  came  to  her  as  an  objective  light,  as 
visions  seen  "with  her  own  eyes,"  as  voices 
so  objective  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drowned 
by  the  clamour  of  earthly  sounds.  They 
were  not  less  authentic  messages  from  God 
because  they  came  speaking  with  the  voices 
of  great  saints,  and  to  one  who  never  fell 
into  a  trance.  The  only  "  ecstasy "  Joan 
knew  was  that  of  joy  when  her  Voices  came — 
grief  when  they  went  away.  And  they  left 
her  not  to  contemplation  but  to  action. 
She  was  one  of  the  great  company  of  mystics, 
but  with  certain  very  individual  and  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  differences.     Nor  did 
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her  faith  in  the  vision  that  came  to  her  of 
God's  purpose  for  her  in  this  troubled  world 
ever  fail.  She  might  err — indeed  she  did 
err,  she  says,  more  than  once,  and  always 
erred  if  and  when  she  disobeyed  those 
Voices ;  but  they  were  of  God,  and  never 
did  she  waver  in  her  faith  in  their  heavenly 
origin. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  disagree 
with  her.  No  accusation  of  hysteria  or 
insanity  lies  against  Joan  of  Arc.  Her 
simple,  healthy  outdoor  life  seems  to  have 
given  her  a  superb  physique.  When  started 
at  last  upon  her  great  task,  she  bore  the 
weight  of  armour  and  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  the  campaign  without  effort.  When 
wounded  she  healed  quickly — so  quickly 
that  it  was  easily  regarded  as  miraculous. 
When  she  was  injured  by  a  fall  from  a  great 
height,  she  "  ate  nothing  for  several  days," 
and  then  was  well  again.  She  was  abstemious 
always,  eating  sparely  and  drinking  very 
little  wine.  But  there  is  no  suggestion 
of    extraordinary    asceticism,     even    from 
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witnesses  who  were  anxious  to  show  her  a 
saint  after  the  ordinary  and  orthodox 
pattern.  At  the  "  Trial  for  the  RehabiHta- 
tion  of  Joan  of  Arc  "  there  was  an  obvious 
desire  to  bring  forward  any  claim  to  sanctity 
she  might  possess  ;  and  extreme  mortifica- 
tion, trances  and  ecstasies  and  miraculous 
events  were  the  signs  of  a  saint  most  readily 
accepted  by  the  popular  imagination  of  the 
age.  All  these,  in  spite  of  every  effort  on 
the  part  of  well-intentioned  witnesses,  were 
singularly  lacking  in  the  life  of  Blessed  Joan. 
It  seems  that  she  was  curiously  like  other 
children !  She  worked  and  played  with 
them,  and  was  kindly  and  friendly.  She 
had  tw^o  little  girl  friends,  Hauviette  and 
Mengette,  and  it  is  to  them  (among  others) 
that  we  owe  the  infonnation  that  she  was 
"  too  fond  of  going  to  church."  But  she 
went  also,  we  know,  to  the  village  festivals, 
and  sang  and  danced  Hke  the  rest — though 
she  "  danced  less  than  she  sang  " — round 
the  great  tree  in  the  woods  near  Domremy, 
and    seemed    to   have    enjoyed   herself    no 
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less  and  seen  fairies  no  more  than  other 
people.^ 

If,  however,  to  hear  voices  unheard  by 
others  is  in  itself  hysteria  or  madness,  then 
undoubtedly  Joan  of  Arc  was  either  hysteri- 
cal or  mad.  She  heard  them  continually. 
But  to  some  of  us  this  gUb  assumption  is 
impossible ;  and  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  make  it,  we  shall  find  no  evidence  that 
does  not  show  Joan  of  Arc  a  normal  person, 
perfectly  healthy  in  body  and  mind.  Like 
other  great  mystics,  she  was  practical  and 
shrewd,  wise  in  counsel,  simple  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  direct  and  candid  mind, 
humorous  and  not  easily  caught  in  any  web 
of  sophistry.  When  her  Voices  first  spoke 
to  her,  it  is  true  she  doubted  whether  they 
were  of  God ;  but  when  she  observed  that 
they  always  gave  her  good  advice,  she 
concluded     that    they    were.     There    is    a 

^It  was  reported  that  fairies  could  be  seen  in  the 
wood  of  Bois-chenu,  and  the  dreadful  accusation  that 
she  had  actually  seen  them,  was  one  of  those  solemnly 
preferred  against  Joan  at  her  trial  in  Rouen. 
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divine  simplicity  about  Joan  which  naturally 
exasperated  her  critics.  They  expected 
some  much  more  ecclesiastical  reason  for 
her  belief  in  her  Voices — at  the  least,  that 
they  should  have  been  vouched  for  by  some 
priest.  She  had  another  criterion  :  "  This 
Voice  has  always  guarded  me  well  ...  it 
instructed  me  to  be  good  and  to  go  often 
to  church." 

These  commands  were  easily  obeyed. 
They  did  not  stop  there.  "  Joan  the  Maid, 
Daughter  of  God,"  said  the  Voices,  "go 
into  France,^  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and 
lead  the  Dauphin  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims." 

Astonishing  commands  such  as  these, 
Joan  resisted  at  first. ^  They  seemed  to  her 
utterly  impossible.  What  she  could  do  she 
did :  she  went  more  frequently  to  church, 
she   strove   to    "  be   good,"   she   vowed   to 

^  Domremy  was  on  the  border,  in  the  marches  of 
Lorraine,  and  Joan  therefore  always  spoke  of  "going 
into  France  "  from  thence. 

^It  is  difficult  from  her  evidence  to  fix  the  exact 
dates.  She  says  she  was  "  about  thirteen  "  when  she 
heard  the  Voices  first. 
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preserve  her  virginity  "  as  long  as  it  was 
the  will  of  God."  But  how  could  she  go  to 
the  Dauphin  and  offer  to  help  him  ?  She 
was  a  girl — she  could  not  even  ride  !  So 
she  resisted,  and  strove  with  the  divine 
compulsion  upon  her,  as  saints  have  striven 
throughout  the  ages. 

But  her  obedience,  where  she  coidd  obey, 
constrained  her — had  she  known  it — to  a 
greater  obedience.  It  is  dangerous  to  obey 
the  commandment  of  God  to  "be  good," 
unless  you  mean  to  go  all  the  way  with  Him, 
and  be  more  "good  "  than  you  dreamed  at 
first  setting  out.  The  more  true  this  young 
girl  was  to  the  duties  she  knew,  the  more 
certain  it  became  that  she  must  at  last 
yield  to  the  higher  obedience  lain  upon  her, 
to  a  duty  as  strange  as  new.  She  had 
always  "obeyed  her  father  and  mother 
well  "  :  now  she  was  to  do  what  her  father 
"would  rather  have  slain  her  "  than  let  her 
do.  Yet  still  she  did  well,  "  since  God  com- 
manded it."  And  "since  God  commanded 
it,   had   she    had   a   hundred    fathers    and 
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mothers,  and  been  herself  the  daughter  of  a 
king,  yet  must  she  have  gone."  ^ 

"  He  that  hateth  not  his  father  and 
mother,  yea  and  his  own  hfe  also,  is  not 
worthy  of  Me."  It  is  a  hard  saying,  only 
understood  by  those  who  indeed  love  their 
fathers  and  mothers  and  find  Hfe  very  sweet, 
but  have  obeyed  too  well  the  second  com- 
mandment— "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself " — not  to  obey  the  first  also. 
Joan  of  Arc,  living  so  simple  and  circum- 
scribed a  Hfe,  obeying  her  parents,  weaving 
and  knitting,  watching  the  sheep,  sajong 
her  prayers,  was  the  very  perfect  instrument 
of  God's  purpose. 

"One  less  true  than  thou 
To  touch,  in  the  past,  less  practised  in  the  right, 
Approved  less  far  in  all  docility 
To  all  instruction, — how  had  such  a  one 
Made  scruple  '  Is  this  motion  a  decree  ?  ' 
It  was  authentic  to  the  experienced  ear 
Of  the  good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  the  end  it  was  bound  to  prevail.    Joan 

^  Pfoces,  vol.  i.,  p.  129. 
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waited  indeed  for  years  —  perhaps  four  or 
five.  Then  the  call  was  reinforced  by  a 
new  sense  of  her  country's  need.  The  war 
reached  Domremy. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  call  of  helpless 
suffering  that  came  so  insistently  to  Joan. 
Her  habit  of  looking  at  her  King  as  the 
embodiment  of  her  country  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  it  was  incomparably  more 
than  a  merely  personal  devotion  that  drew 
her  forth.  To  the  end  the  sight  of  French 
blood  shed  "  made  her  hair  rise  with  horror." 
And  even  the  sufferings  of  the  enemies  of 
France  wrung  her  pitiful  heart.  She  "  loved 
her  banner  better  than  her  sword — a  hundred 
times  better,"  and  in  battle  she  carried  her 
sword  in  her  left  hand,  "  that  she  might  kill 
no  one  "  ^ — a  truly  lovable  inconsistency  ! 
She  was  merciful  in  victory,  and  wept  over 
the  wounded  and  the  dying  English.  The 
fate  of  one  who  had  deeply  insulted  her  and 
who  was  afterwards  drowned  before  her  eyes 
moved  her  to  tears.     How  much  more  the 

^  Proces,  vol.  i.,  p.  78. 
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sufferings  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  of 
France  !  War  in  the  time  of  Joan  of  Arc 
was  a  much  more  tragic  business  for  the 
unhappy  people  of  the  country  than  for 
the  soldiers.  Whoever  won,  they  lost. 
They  had  to  pay  alike  for  friend  and  foe, 
and  the  spectacle  of  the  advancing  enemy 
hardly  struck  more  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  civilian  poor,  who  must  be  pillaged 
by  them,  than  that  of  the  approaching 
friends  whose  forces  they  must  support  and 
feed.  And  unhappy  France  was  in  the 
latter  half  of  a  Hundred  Years'  War.  The 
country  was  bleeding  to  death.  The  heart 
of  Joan  of  Arc  was  wrung  for  its  griefs,  and 
it  was  "  la  pitie  que  estoit  eu  royaume  de 
France "  ^  that  continually  called  to  her 
through  those  Voices  she  could  not  disobey. 
She  herself  already  knew  something  of  the 
misery  and  insecurity  of  war.  Bands  of 
marauders  sometimes  reached  the  country 
round  Domremy,  and  skirmishes  took  place 
at  Maxey  across  the  river.     Joan's  father, 

^  Proces,  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 
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acting  for  the  little  community,  placed 
it  formally  under  the  protection  of  the 
Damoiseau  de  Commercy  in  1423,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  refuge  in  a  place  of 
safety  in  case  of  need.  And  across  these 
minor  discomforts  and  fears  sounded  the 
cry  of  devastated  France  in  the  ears  of 
Joan.  Orleans  was  about  to  fall !  She 
must  delay  no  longer.  At  last  she  rose 
and  went. 

Perhaps  the  sense  of  urgency  and  haste 
that  is  so  strong  on  us  as  we  follow  the  short 
hfe  of  the  Maid  was  partly  due  to  the  re- 
membrance of  that  long  time  of  waiting. 
She  could  not  go  till  she  was  sure.  But  how 
Httle  time  there  was  now  !  "I  shall  only 
last  a  year/'  she  cried.  She  must  hasten. 
She  saw  the  way  clear  at  last,  and  there 
came  upon  her  a  certain  urgency  which 
Mr  Chesterton  well  describes  in  that  great 
phrase :  "  She  chose  her  path  and  went 
down  it  like  a  thunderbolt."  This  swiftness 
belongs  to  those  who  see  their  goal.  Perhaps 
there  was  too,  in  her  case,  something  of  the 
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impatience  which  frets  the  young  soul,  so      ' 
clear  of  vision,  in  a  world  of  misty-eyed  and       j 
apathetic  counsellors.     She  saw  so  clearly — 
the  world  moved  so  slowly — and  she  might       ■, 
die  before  she  made  it  see  ! 

It  was  to  a  bewildered  world  truly  that 
this   young   flaming   spirit   came   with    its      i 
strange  message.     The  war  between  France      | 
and  England  dragged  on,  and  the  fortunes       I 
of  England  were  in  the  ascendant.     France      | 
was  rent  by  internal  factions  and  almost      | 
helpless.     Both  countries  were  approaching       j 
exhaustion,     but     the    invaders    naturally       i 
suffered  less  than  the  invaded ;    yet   these      \ 
could  not  or  would  not  unite   for  the  de-       ■ 
fence.    France  was  hardly  a  "  nation  "  yet, 
in  the  modern  sense, ^  and  private  quarrels 
were   more   to   her  great  vassals  than  she       \ 
herself.  i 

In  1415  the  brilliant  victory  at  Agincourt 
had  put  Henry  V.  practically  into  the 
position  of  a  conqueror.  The  reigning  King 
of  France,  Charles  VI.,  was  insane  and  help- 

^  She  was,  when  Joan  of  Arc  had  finished  her  work.  j 
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less.  His  son,  the  Dauphin,  fled  from  Paris 
in  1418,  and  went  to  Bourges,  leaving  his 
own  cause  in  a  desperate  state,  unless  it 
should  prove  possible  to  unite  the  whole 
country  in  one  great  effort  to  be  free. 

The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  union 
lay  in  the  interminable  quarrels  between  the 
two  great  houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy. 
An  effort  was  made  to  reconcile  them  in 
1419,  ending  in  a  more  hopeless  breach  than 
ever.  For  on  the  Bridge  of  Montereau, 
where  the  meeting  was  to  take  place,  and 
Charles  to  effect  the  longed-for  reconcilia- 
tion, came  instead  that  tragic  scene  of 
treachery  in  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  murdered,  and  the  blood  feud,  through 
which  the  life  of  France  was  draining  away, 
opened  once  more.  All  further  hope  of 
reconciUation  between  the  parties  died  with 
the  Duke,  and  his  son,  with  the  whole 
Burgundian  faction,  was  flung  into  the  arms 
of  the  English.  The  Dauphin  retired  again 
to  Bourges,  and  the  English  triumphantly 
imposed  on  a  helpless  and  divided  country 
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a  conqueror's  peace  in  the  Treaty  of  Troyes, 
1420. 

By  the  terms  of  this  Treaty  the  claims  of 
the  Dauphin  were  contemptuously  set  on  one 
side.  His  father,  the  poor  old  mad  Charles 
VI.,  was  left  in  possession  of  the  throne 
till  he  died.  His  daughter  Katharine  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Henry  V.  of  England, 
and  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  these  two 
— whether  in  his  right  or  in  hers  was  a  ques- 
tion left  discreetly  alone — were  to  succeed  as 
King  and  Queen  of  France. 

Two  years  later  conqueror  and  con- 
quered, Henry  V.  and  Charles  VI.,  died 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  The 
English  king,  Henry  VI.,  was  a  baby,  and 
now,  if  ever,  one  would  have  supposed  was 
the  moment  for  the  Dauphin  to  strike  in  his 
own  behalf.  He  was  incapacitated  from 
doing  so  by  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  of 
his  supporters,  and  by  his  own  pitiable 
weakness.  He  was  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  strongest  or  the  most  unscrupulous. 
He  seemed  unable  to  exist  at  all  without 
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some  ''  favourite,"  yet  could  never  make 
a  "  favourite  "  of  any  honest  man.  Sordid 
squabbles,  intrigues  and  murders  make  up 
the  story  of  these  wasted  years,  and  by 
a  fatality  the  worst  favourite  of  all — de 
la  Tn'mouille  —  was  actually  forced  upon 
Charles  by  his  ablest  and  most  honest 
adherent,  the  Constable,  de  Richemont. 
De  Richemont,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  was  an  ally  worth  having  in 
himself,  and  brought  with  him  such  forces 
as  Brittany  could  supply.  The  Dauphin 
apparently  saw  nothing  to  choose  between 
such  "respectable"  support  as  this  and 
that  offered  by  adventurers,  bringing  nothing 
to  his  cause  but  their  own  disreputable 
characters  and  seltish  ambitions.  It  was 
all  one  to  him,  so  long  as  they  did  not  ask 
him  to  exert  himself  too  much,  and  gave  him 
the  sort  of  advice  he  liked.  So  when  dc 
Richemont,  having  driven  away  or  extermin- 
ated one  rival  after  another,  resigned  himself 
to  this  peculiarity  in  the  Dauphin's  char- 
acter, and  deliberately  chose  a  "  favourite  " 
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for  him,  Charles,  with  admirable  detach- 
ment, accepted  de  la  Tremouille  in  the  place 
of  the  last  (murdered)  darUng,  merely  re- 
marking that  the  Constable  was  making  a 
great  mistake  and  did  not  know  the  man 
he  had  chosen  ! 

It  was  only  too  disastrously  true.  De  la 
Tremouille  was  fatal  to  the  Constable's 
influence  over  the  Dauphin.  He  was  to  be 
fatal  also  to  the  Maid,  though  in  her  he  had 
an  antagonist  whose  high  purpose  he  could 
not  ultimately  defeat,  though  he  might, 
and  he  did,  bring  about  the  desertion  and 
death  of  the  Maid  herself. 

At  this  critical  time  the  fortunes  of  the 
Dauphin  were  saved  only  by  the  quarrels 
of  his  enemies.  The  English  conquerors  of 
France  were,  in  fact,  almost  as  much  at 
odds  with  one  another  as  were  her  defenders. 
Their  strongest  representative,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  was  even  at  last  forced  to  leave 
Paris  in  order  to  restore  something  Uke 
order  in  London,  and  probably  his  absence 
for  nearly  eighteen  months,  at  so  critical 
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a  time,  alone  saved  the  cause  of  the  Dauphin 
from  utter  extinction.  With  the  return  of 
Bedford  to  France  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force,  the  struggle  began  again,  and 
the  tide  turned  more  and  more  strongly 
against  the  Dauphin. 

The  position  when  Joan  of  Arc  came  to 
him  at  Chinon  was  roughly  this  :  the  EngUsh 
held  Paris  and  all  France  as  far  south  as 
the  great  curve  of  the  Loire,  with  the 
one  exception  of  Orleans.  Smaller  towns 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  and  not 
far  from  Orleans  had  been  taken,  and  Orleans 
herself,  situated  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
curve,  holding  the  key  to  the  south  of  France, 
had  already  been  besieged  more  or  less 
closely  for  many  months.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  siege  no  doubt  varied  with  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  war.  At  one  time  its  un- 
popularity with  the  EngHsh  became  so 
great,  and  their  absorption  in  their  own 
quarrels  so  complete,  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  had  to  complain  of  desertions  from 
the  besieging  force  on  a  scale  that  reduced 
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the  blockade  to  a  farce.  The  city  of 
Orleans  was  re  victualled  frequently  and 
with  ease,  while  the  assailants  themselves 
suffered  privation,  and  desertions  increased 
in  consequence. 

When,  however,  Bedford  succeeded  in 
closing  the  ranks  at  home,  at  least  for  a  time, 
and  returned  to  France,  it  was  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  press  the  siege  with  more 
vigour.  Against  his  ad\dce,  it  was  decided 
to  carry  the  campaign  farther  south,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1428  the  siege  of  Orleans 
became  a  reality.  The  attacking  forces 
were  not  great,  but  by  this  time  the  French 
were  thoroughly  demorahsed.  The  deplor- 
able "  leadership "  of  the  Dauphin,  who 
never  by  any  chance  appeared  in  the  field, 
and  was  far  more  interested  in  the  quarrels 
of  his  courtiers  than  the  fortunes  of  his 
captains,  was  enough  to  take  the  heart  out 
of  the  most  loyal,  and  the  defence  of  Orleans 
was  at  last  left  almost  entirely  to  Count 
Dunois,  an  illegitimate  member  of  its  princely 
house.    The  Due  d'Orleans  himself  was  a 
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prisoner  in  English  hands,  but  the  Bastard, 
Dunois,  was  one  of  the  stoutest  soldiers  of 
his  age. 

Throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  the 
siege  dragged  on,  first  under  SaHsbury, 
then,  after  his  death,  under  the  redoubtable 
Talbot.  Fortifications  were  erected  round 
the  city  by  the  English,  and  though,  through 
a  great  part  of  the  winter,  convoys  of  food 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  besieged  without 
much  difficulty,  the  coming  of  spring  in 
1430  found  them  in  some  straits,  and  the 
siege  was  growing  stricter  every  day.  It 
had  now  lasted  eight  months.  There 
was  no  sign  of  approaching  relief.  The 
French,  as  Dunois  frankly  acknowledged, 
were  terror-stricken  by  the  mere  shouts  of 
the  English.  If  Joan  was  to  "  raise  the 
siege  of  Orleans,"  she  could  not  come  too 
soon. 

To  this  duty  her  Voices  ever  more 
urgently  called  her.  The  long  siege — the 
long  defence — the  fact  that  the  Due  d'Orleans 
himself  was  a  prisoner  in    EngUsh  hands. 
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and  helpless  to  defend  his  own  city  ^ — all 
these  things  moved  profoundly  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Maid  of  France.  Her  mission, 
she  announced,  was  "  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans  and  to  lead  the  Dauphin  to  be 
crowned  at  Rheims."  Later  it  was  stated 
that  she  also  claimed  a  mission  to  drive  the 
English  altogether  out  of  France  and  rescue 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  their  hands. 
Without  doubt  Joan  expected  both  these 
events  with  absolute  faith,  and  "  waited 
upon  God  "  for  them  coming.  "  I  do  not 
know,"  she  said  when  asked  "  whether  God 
hated  the  English/'  "whether  He  loves  or 
hates  them,  or  what  He  will  do  for  their 
souls ;  but  I  know  well  that  they  will  be 
driven  out  of  France."  ^     Of  her  own  share 

*  It  was  by  the  laws  of  chivalry  a  breach  of  honour 
both  to  hold  a  man's  person  and  attack  his  property, 
and  this  "  law,"  though  it  seems  a  little  naif  to  modem 
ideas,  was  regarded  as  binding  on  all  men  of  honour, 
not  only  by  Joan  of  Arc,  but  very  widely. 

^  "  Ilz  seront  boutez  hors  de  France  "  is  the  expressive 
phrase  in  the  original  report  of  the  trial.  Proces, 
vol.  i.,  p.  178. 
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in  this  victory,  however,  Joan  only  seems  to 
have  been  perfectly  clear  that  she  was  sent 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans  and  lead  the 
Dauphin  to  Rheims. 

In  May,  1428,  Joan  went  to  her  uncle, 
Durand  Laxart,  at  Petit  Burey,  and  asked 
him  to  take  her  to  Baudricourt,  Seneschal 
of  Vaucouleurs.  Arrived  in  his  presence, 
she  told  him  she  had  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  Dauphin  and  asked  to  be  sent  to  him 
at  once.  Baudricourt  was  amused,  and  told 
her  uncle  to  box  her  ears  and  take  her 
home.  We  are  not  told  that  he  boxed  her 
ears,  but  it  is  true  that  she  returned  to 
Domremy. 

A  little  later  she  set  out  again,  and  this 
time  she  did  not  return. 

For  weeks,  first  with  her  uncle  at  Petit 
Burey,  afterwards  in  Vaucouleurs,  she 
waited,  importuning  Baudricourt  for  an 
escort.  The  Dauphin  was  now  at  Chinon  ; 
Orleans  more  closely  beleaguered  every  day. 
Rimiours  of  its  approaching  fall  were  con- 
stant.    "  I    must    reach   the    Dauphin    by 
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mid-Lent  ^  though  I  wear  my  legs  to  the 
knees/'  said  Joan.  And  young  Jean  de 
Metz,  a  man-at-arms,  and  the  first,  it  seems, 
to  believe  in  her,  questioned  her  further. 
"  There  is  no  help  but  in  me,"  said  Joan  : 
"  I  must  go,  and  I  shall  do  so,  because  my 
Lord  wills  it."  "  Who  is  your  lord  ?  " 
said  Jean  de  Metz.  "It  is  God,"  she 
answered.  He  swore  to  go  with  her  to  the 
King  and  asked  when  she  would  start. 
"  Rather  now  than  to-morrow,  and  rather 
to-morrow  than  later,"  was  the  reply. ^ 
It  is  the  authentic  voice  of  the  Maid. 

She  seems  at  last  to  have  made  some 
impression  on  others  also.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine  sent  for  her,  and  she  went  to  see 
him,  though  nothing  came  of  the  visit. 
Then — it  is  said — she  told  Baudricourt  of 
the  abortive  effort  to  revictual  Orleans, 
baffled  by  the  defeat  of  the  convoy  at  the 
Battle  of  Herrings.     In  any  case,  Baudri- 

^  This  was  in  February,  1429. 

2  See  deposition  of  Jean  de  Metz  at  the  Proch  d& 
R^habilitatmi ,  vol.  ii„  p.  436, 
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court  was  at  last  sufficiently  impressed  to 
feel  uneasy  at  standing  in  her  way.  Jean 
de  Metz  and  another — Bertrand  de  Poulengy 
— were  ready  to  pay  for  the  journey.  The 
people  of  Vaucouleurs  helped.  Joan  her- 
self, in  her  man's  dress,  was  ready  with 
horse  and  escort  to  start.  "  My  road  is 
plain  before  me,"  she  said ;  *'  I  know  that 
my  Lord  God  will  make  the  way  smooth 
to  go  to  the  Dauphin.  To  this  end  was 
I  born."  Baudricourt,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  one  imagines,  gave  her  a  sword 
and  stood  out  of  the  way.  "Go,"  he  said, 
"  et  advienne  que  pour r a." 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   RAISING   OF  THE   SIEGE   OF  ORLEANS 

"I  will  false  the  siege  of  OfUans,  and  that  shall  he 
your  sign  ! " 

Joan  and  her  little  escort,  travelling  by 
night  for  safety  through  a  hostile  country, 
left  Vaucouleurs  on  Wednesday,  23rd 
February,  and  reached  Chinon  on  Sunday, 
6th  March,  with  a  speed  and  safety  that 
seemed  almost  miraculous.  But,  as  always, 
delays  began  at  once  on  her  arrival.  The 
Dauphin  at  first  refused  to  see  her ;  then, 
consenting,  played  on  her  the  rather  simple 
trick  of  concealing  himself  from  her  among 
those  of  his  Court.  But  Joan,  directed  by 
her  Voices,  knew  him,  and  at  once  offered 
her  service  as  directed  by  them.  Charles 
was  obviously  perplexed.  His  case  was  too 
desperate  for  any  help,  however  apparently 
vain,  to  be  at  once  refused.     Even  a  girl 

26 
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might  prove  an  army's  mascot  !  But  yet 
— how  absurd  he  might  be  made  to  look, 
if  he  took  her  at  her  word,  and  she  turned 
out  a  thing  of  naught !  The  responsibility 
of  deciding  was  too  great.  The  Dauphin 
desired  to  shift  it  on  to  someone  else.  The 
clergy  should  vouch  for  Joan,  or  refuse  her. 
Then,  come  what  might,  he  stood  clear. 
And  so  the  Maid,  protesting  as  always 
against  the  delay,  was  sent  to  Poitiers  to 
be  questioned. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  questions  put 
were  many  and  searching.  Unfortunately 
the  book  in  which  they  and  the  answers  were 
set  down  has  disappeared  and  left  no  trace. 
We  know  only  that  her  judges  were  satisfied 
that  Joan  was  good,  honest,  religious  and  a 
maid.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  her 
a  deceiver,  a  heretic,  or  a  witch.  But  this 
was  not  to  say  that  she  could  really  do  what 
she  claimed,  or  had  any  right  to  expect 
them  to  believe  that  she  could.  They  urged 
her,  therefore,  for  some  "  sign  "  to  convince 
them,  and  without  this  sign,  it  seemed,  they 
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would  not  counsel  the  Dauphin  to  take  her 
at  her  word,  and  use  her. 

Joan  endured  this  delay  with  ill-controlled 
impatience.  Certainly  she  would  give  them 
a  sign  !  The  sign  would  be  that  she  would 
relieve  the  siege  of  Orleans,  if  the  Dauphin 
would  give  her  a  force,  however  small,  and 
let  her  go.  "  If  God  will  give  you  the 
victory,"  argued  one,  "why  do  you  need 
soldiers?"  "  Ew  nom  Dieu,"  she  cried, 
"  the  soldiers  will  fight,  and  God  will  give 
them  the  victory  !  "  The  pueriUty  of  these 
questionings  exasperated  her.  "  In  what 
tongue  do  your  saints  speak  to  you  ?  "  asked 
a  priest.  "  In  French,"  she  said,  "  and 
better  French  than  yours  !  "  ''  Et  en  effet," 
said  the  priest  complacently,  when  recount- 
ing the  incident  years  afterwards,  "  I  speak 
Limousine."  ^ 

It  was  not,  however,  surprising  that, 
in  that  heresy-fearing  age,  the  Dauphin's 
counsellors  hesitated  to  endorse  the  astonish- 

^  Deposition  of  Brother  Seguin   de    Seguin.     ProcH, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  204  et  seq. 
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ing  claims  of  Joan.  A  sign,  they  urged, 
must  be  given,  and  at  last. — it  seems — the 
sign  came.  What  it  was  Joan  never  told, 
though  her  judges  at  Rouen  showed  a  lively 
curiosity  on  the  subject.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  involved  in  some  way  the  honour  of 
her  "  gentil  Dauphin,"  and  tradition  affirms 
that  Joan  knew  his  fear  that  he  was  not 
legitimate,^  and  therefore  not  truly  King  of 
France.  It  is  said  that  she  told  him  she 
knew  of  his  anxiety  and  of  his  prayers  for 
assurance  on  this  point,  and  came  to  give  it. 
If  this  were  indeed  the  "  sign  "  vouchsafed, 
it  is  easily  understood  why  Joan  was  so  firm 
in  her  refusal  to  speak  of  it,  and  the  King's 
enemies  so  persistent  in  their  efforts  to 
make  her  speak.  With  the  succession  to  the 
throne  diverted  from  the  legitimate  heir  to 
his  sister's  husband,  it  would  have  been  a 
triumph  indeed  to  show  that  the  heir  himself 
doubted  his  own  legitimacy — a  triumph 
that  Joan  would  have  died — did  in  fact  die — 

^  The  character  of  his  mother  made  such  a  suspicion 
only  too  natural. 
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rather  than  }deld.  So  that  neither  now  nor 
later  shall  we  learn  by  what  '"sign"  she 
con\dnced  the  Dauphin  that  she  came  indeed 
from  God.  Only  we  can  guess  how  she  re- 
joiced when  it  came.  She  thanked  God  on  her 
knees,  she  tells  us,  Who  delivered  her  from 
'•  these  clerics  who  argued  with  her."  ^  And 
she  urged  immediate  setting  forth  to  Orleans. 
It  was  indeed  time.  The  city  was  in 
straits.  The  EngHsh  had  built  twelve  or 
thirteen  "  bastilles  "  not  far  from  her  w^alls, 
and  were  in  possession  of  the  strong  forti- 
fications known  as  "  Les  Tourelles  "  on  the 
bridge  which  was  the  means  of  commimica- 
tion  between  Orleans  and  the  south  bank  of 
the  Loire.  All  the  neighbouring  towns  on 
the  northern  bank  had  been  reduced,  and 
no  food  had  entered  the  city  for  some  time. 
In  despair  her  defenders,  except  Count 
Dunois,  had  abandoned  her. 

^  "Respond  qu'elle  mercia  nostre  Seigneur  de  ce 
qui  la  delivra  de  la  paine  des  clercs  de  par  dela  qui 
arguoient  centre  elle,  et  se  agenoulla  plusieurs  fois." 
Proems,  vol.  i.,  p.  121. 
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Joan,  with  her  force  and  her  supplies  for 
the  city,  arrived  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Loire  on  28th  April.  She  had  intended, 
after  her  custom,  to  make  straight  for  the 
enemy,  and  march  triumphantly  into  Orleans 
through  Talbot's  army  on  the  northern  bank. 
This  was  (not  unnaturall}')  considered  too 
risky,  and  to  her  great  indignation,  Joan 
found  herself  deceived  by  her  guides  and 
separated  from  Orleans  and  Talbot  aUke 
by  the  river  whose  only  bridge  was  held  by 
the  Enghsh.  Her  reputation  had,  however, 
already  reached  the  despairing  citizens,  and 
they  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  excite- 
ment at  the  prospect,  certainly  of  the 
approach  of  armed  forces,  possibly — who 
could  tell  ?  —  of  miraculous  aid.  Dunois 
hastened  to  meet  and  to  mollify  her,  crossing 
the  river  with  a  number  of  boats  for  her 
and  her  convoy.  But  the  wind  that  brought 
them  would  not  take  them  back,  and  it  is 
dimcult  not  to  feel  that  Joan's  bolder 
plan  of  marching  straight  against  the 
Enghsh  might  after  all  have  been  a  safer 
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one  in  the  end  than  the  prudence  which 
left  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  breeze. 

''It  was  necessary,"  says  Dunois,^  "to 
go  up-stream,  and  the  wind  was  contrary. 
Then  said  Jeanne  to  me  :  '  Are  you  the 
Bastard  of  Orleans  ?  '  '  Yes,'  I  answered, 
'  and  I  rejoice  at  your  arrival.'  '  Is  it  you 
who  advised  that  I  should  come  here,  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  and  not  go  straight 
where  Talbot  and  the  English  were  ?  ' 
'  Yes,'  I  said  ;  '  I  and  others  wiser  than  I 
gave  this  counsel,  thinking  it  better  and 
safer  to  do  so.'  'En  nom  Dieii,'  she 
answered,  '  the  counsel  of  our  Lord  God  is 
wiser  and  safer  than  yours.  You  thought 
to  deceive  me,  and  you  yourself  are  the  more 
deceived,  for  I  bring  you  better  help  than 
ever  came  to  soldier  or  to  city,  for  it  is  the 
help  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  Neither  docs 
it  come  to  you  for  my  sake,  but  it  is  of  God, 
Who,  for  the  intercession  of  St  Louis  and 
St  Charlemagne,  has  pity  on  the  town  of 

^  Deposition    of    Count    Dunois.     Proces,    vol.    iii., 
pp.  5  et  seq. 
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Orleans,  and  will  not  suffer  that  his  enemies 
should  have  both  the  body  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  his  city.'  And  immediately, 
almost  in  a  moment,  the  wind  which  was 
contrary,  and  utterly  impeded  the  boats 
with  provisions  from  ascending  the  stream 
to  Orleans,  changed,  and  became  propitious. 
The  sails  grew  taut.  I  entered  the  boats 
with  Nicole  de  Gireme,  now  Grand  Prior  of 
France,  and  we  crossed  beyond  the  church 
of  St  Loup,  in  face  of  the  English." 

From  this  moment  Dunois  was  one  of 
the  Maid's  most  loyal  followers,  for  "  all 
this,"  he  said,  "  was  of  God."  He  besought 
her  to  enter  Orleans  with  him,  and  to  send 
her  forces  to  make  the  passage  of  the  river 
at  Blois,  the  nearest  possible  point.  With 
some  reluctance,  and  only  when  urged  by 
her  own  followers,  the  Maid  agreed.  She 
crossed  the  Loire  by  boat  with  Dunois  and 
La  Hire,  and  entered  the  city  which  received 
her  as  an  angel  from  heaven. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail 
the  rapid  course  of  the  events  of  the  next 
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few  days — for  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Orleans  was  a  matter  of  days  only.  Joan 
would  not  wait  even  until  her  troops  arrived 
from  Blois  before  summoning  the  English  to 
depart  in  peace.  She  had  arrived  in  Orleans 
on  the  evening  of  29th  April. 

On  30th  April  she  sent  her  summons  in 
writing.  1  The  same  day,  in  the  evening, 
she  mounted  the  walls  and  repeated  her 
admonition.  On  ist  May  Dunois  left  the 
city  to  go  to  Blois  and  meet  a  second 
convoy. 

On  2nd  May  the  Maid  reconnoitred  the 
English  forces.  On  4th  May  Dunois  and  his 
forces  and  the  convoy  from  Blois  entered 
the  city  without  the  smallest  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  English  to  prevent  them,  but 
brought  news  that  reinforcements  for  the 
enemy  were  approaching.  Later  on  the 
same  day  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
Enghsh  fort  of  St  Loup.  Joan  was  resting 
and  was  not  told,  but  "  she  leaped  from  her 

^Her  letter  was  dictated.  Joan  of  Arc  could  not 
write. 
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sleep,"  summoned  by  her  Voices,  rushed  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  the  fort  was 
taken. 

On  5th  May  (Ascension  Day)  Joan  again 
summoned  the  Enghsh  to  retire.  The  next 
day  the  fortification  at  the  bridge-head, 
known  as  Les  Augustins,  was  attacked  and 
taken,  Joan  being  shghtly  wounded  in  the 
fighting.  On  the  next,  7th  May,  the  bridge 
itself  with  the  fortification  on  the  central 
arch  ("Les  Tourelles  ")  was  seized  by  the 
French.  On  8th  May  the  English  raised 
the  siege  and  retreated.  On  loth  May  the 
Maid  returned  to  the  Dauphin. 

The  briefest  summary  of  this  extraordinary 
and  dramatic  "  sign  "  that  Joan  of  Arc  was 
neither  less  nor  more  than  she  claimed  is 
perhaps  in  a  sense  the  best :  for  it  shows  her, 
as  she  would  have  chosen  to  be  shown,  as 
the  messenger  of  God,  achieving  miracles  ^ 
in  His  power,  and  through  obedience  to  His 
will.     But  in  the  briefest  account  the  taking 

^  See  depositions  of  Count  Dunois,  the  Due  d'Alengoa 
and  others.    Prods,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  2  et  seq.  and  p.  94. 
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of  the  bridge  and  the  Tourelles  stands  out 
and  must  be  described.  Her  success  here, 
having  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  position, 
was  held  to  be  miraculous  indeed  ;  yet  her 
assurance  of  success  was  such  that  on  setting 
forth  in  the  early  morning  she  told  her  host 
that  she  would  that  night  "  return  by  way 
of  the  bridge."  Night  was,  in  fact,  drawing 
on  before  victory  came,  and  Dunois,  despair- 
ing of  success,  and  seeing  that  "  all  were 
tired  and  exhausted,''  was  about  to  sound 
the  retreat.  But  Joan  entreated  him  to 
wait  a  little,  and  herself  went  aside  and 
prayed  "  for  the  half  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 
Returning,  she  took  her  standard  in  her  hand, 
and  the  bravest  of  her  followers  gathered 
round  it  and  her.  "  When  the  tail  of  my 
flag  touches  the  wall,"  she  cried,  "  enter  ! 
The  place  is  yours  !  "  And  as  she  spoke 
"  the  EngHsh  shuddered,  and  a  great  fear 
fell  upon  them."  ^  The  flag  touched  the 
wall :  the  French  rushed  forward  :  and  the 
outwork  was  taken.     As  the  English  turned 

^  Deposition  of  Count  Dunois.    ProUs,  vol.  iii.,  p.  8. 
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to  rush  into  the  fort  itself,  the  drawbridge 
was  fired  beneath  their  feet.  In  smoke 
and  flame  they  fell  into  the  river  and, 
dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  their  armour, 
perished.  In  vain  Joan  called  on  them  to 
5deld  and  be  saved,  seeking  to  save  those 
who  had  brutally  insulted  her  and  mocked 
her  summons.  It  was  too  late  and  they, 
to  do  them  justice,  too  brave.  "  In  that 
night  of  terror  not  one  of  the  stout  defenders 
of  the  boulevard  and  the  Tourelles  escaped ; 
all  were  slain,  drowned,  or  taken  and  held 
to  ransom."  ^ 

The  Maid  returned  to  Orleans  "  by  way 
of  the  bridge."  Two  days  later,  the  EngHsh 
in  full  retreat,  she  went  to  seek  the  Dauphin 
at  Tours. 

She  went — need  it  be  said  ? — to  urge 
immediate  action.  Charles  must,  and  at 
once,  set  out  for  Rheims,  there  to  be  con- 
secrated with  the  sacred  oil  and  to  become 
King  of  France.  It  is  a  question  among 
military  experts  whether  it  was  wise  to  go  to 

1  The  Maid  of  France.    Andrew  Lang. 
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Rheims  first.  The  way  lay  through  hostile 
country ;  the  end  proposed  was  merely 
sentimental.  Why  not  make  sure  of  vic- 
tory first  and  seek  consecration  later  ?  Or 
why  not,  as  Charles  would  doubtless  have 
wished,  take  fife  a  Httle  less  strenuously,  and 
sit  down  a  Httle  and  rest  ?  ^  Why  such  haste, 
after  all  ?  To  these  objections  Joan  had  but 
one  reply :  "  Noble  Dauphin,  hold  no 
longer  these  many  and  long  councils,  but 
come  speedily  to  Rheims  to  take  the  crown." 
Was  she  inspired  in  this?  she  was  asked. 
Yes,  certainly  !  Her  Voices  still  bade  her : 
"  Daughter  of  God,  go  on,  go  on,  go  on  !  ''  ^ 

Without  a  doubt  this  "  daughter  of  God  " 
was  well  guided.  There  were  two  claimants 
to  the  throne  of  France,  but  no  one  was  truly 
King  till  he  was  crowned  and  consecrated 
with  the  sacred  oil  of  Rheims.  The  Enghsh, 
not    understanding    the    strength    of     this 

*  "  Rex  habuit  pietatem  de  ea  et  de  poena  quam 
portabat  et  praecipit  sibi  quod  quiesceret."  Deposition 
of  Simon  Charles.     Proces,  vol.  iii.,  p.  ii6. 

2  Deposition  of  Dunois. 
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feeling,  had  not  troubled  about  the  matter. 
Joan  knew  better.  To  her  Charles  was 
"  Dauphin  "  only  till  his  consecration,  and 
to  all  his  other  subjects  also.  What  he 
needed  more  than  mihtary  force  was  a 
sanction  at  once  popular  and  divine :  he 
needed  to  show  that  he  was  King  indeed, 
and  his  people  would  rally  to  him  at  once. 
What  did  it  matter  that  he  must  march 
through  hostile  country  ?  "I  make  nothing 
of  that,"  cried  the  Maid.  The  end  was 
worth  it :  the  means  would  be  found  :  let 
them  only  advance  boldly.  "  Aide-toi — 
Dieu  f  aider  a  I  "  ^ 

Her  spirit  infected  them  at  last.  We  get 
some  picture  of  it  in  the  testimony  of  that 
young  and  gallant  knight  Guy  de  Laval,^ 
to  whom  the  Maid  appeared  "  a  thing  wholly 
divine  in  her  acts  and  looks  and  words,"  and 
who  went  with  her  and  the  Duke  d'Alengon, 
when  at  last  they  won  hard  leave  from 
Charles  to  reduce  the  towns  round  Orleans 

^  Proces,  vol.  iii.,  p.  96. 

^  Ihid.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  106  et  $eq. 
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as  a  first  step  to  Rheims.  Great  numbers 
came  too,  "  nor  any  man  went  on  any  labour 
with  so  good  a  will  as  they  did."  For  him- 
self, says  de  Laval,  though  the  Dauphin 
urged  his  stay,  "  God  forbid  that  he  should 
wait  till  they  went  to  Rheims,  and  not  go 
to  the  fight  "  \  for  indeed  "  all  have  such 
a  good  hope  in  God  that  I  beUeve  He  will 
help  us."  Even  the  Dauphin  began  to 
pluck  up  heart.  Joan  did  for  him  and  for 
France  what  the  greatest  general  could  not 
have  done  better — she  convinced  them  that 
they  were  going  to  win  :  she  fired  them  with 
faith  in  God  and  in  themselves.  Her  cry, 
'''Aide-tot — Dieu  t'aidera!"  was  worth  a 
victory  to  them.  It  is  difiicult  to  judge  of 
her  soldiership,  for  both  strategy  and  tactics 
were  in  their  infancy,  and  all  the  fighting 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  somewhat  haphazard 
character.  Dunois,  La  Hire,  Poton  de 
Saintrailles  and  the  Duke  d'x^lengon  were  on 
the  whole  probably  harder  hitters  rather 
than  more  subtle  strategists  than  others : 
hence  their  fame.     The  confusion  that  fell 
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upon  the  armies,  the  stories  of  their  discovery 
to  each  other  by  the  starting  of  a  stag  or 
some  such  accident,  the  lack  of  surprise 
when  they  fail  to  discover  each  other  at  all, 
the  fearful  and  prolonged  skirmishes  which 
end  without — or  almost  without — bloodshed 
on  either  side,  make  the  student  of  mediaeval 
history  sometimes  feel  as  if  he  were  reading 
an  account  of  an  amusing  but  ridiculous 
game  rather  than  of  a  great  war.  So  much 
of  the  game  was  earned  on  by  people  who 
had  so  small  a  stake  in  it,  soldiers  of  fortune 
and  hired  mercenaries  ready  to  fight  on  the 
side  that  paid  best,  that  it  naturally  de- 
veloped on  lines  painful  indeed  for  those 
who,  by  an  irony,  ranked  as  spectators  only, 
but  pleasantly  exciting,  without  too  much 
danger,  to  those  who  carried  it  on.  In 
such  circumstances  the  leader  who  came  to 
his  task  with  some  conscience  in  it  was  the 
best  leader :  the  leader  who  came  with  the 
fiery  haste  and  certainty  of  the  Maid,  came 
with  all  the  elements  of  victory.  The 
soldiers'  verdict  on  Joan  of  Arc  is  a  noble  one. 
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They  loved  her,  as  ecclesiastics  and  politicians 
never  did.  "  Never  went  men  with  a  better 
will "  than  with  her.  "  The  words  and 
deeds  of  Joan  in  the  army  were  rather  divine 
than  human,"  says  Dunois  :  "we  needed 
only  four  or  five  hundred  men-at-arms  to 
fight  all  the  English  army" — ^they  who, 
before  her  coming,  had  fled,  a  thousand 
before  a  couple  of  hundred  English  !  "In 
war,"  says  the  Duke  d'Alen^on,  "  she  was 
most  expert,  both  in  couching  her  lance 
and  raising  an  army,  ordering  the  fight  and 
disposing  the  guns.  .  .  .  She  acted  with  as 
much  wisdom  and  foresight  as  if  she  had  been 
a  veteran  captain,  with  experience  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  war."  He  too  divined  in 
her  the  presence  of  an  inspiration  more  than 
human  :  "  For  what  passed  at  Orleans  .  .  . 
I  know  well,  having,  later  on,  seen  the 
fortifications  made  by  the  English,  that 
their  bastions  were  taken  rather  by  a  miracle 
than  by  force  of  arms.  ...  I  have  heard 
captains  who  took  part  in  the  fighting  there 
declare  that  what  was  done  at  Orleans  was 
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miraculous ;  it  was  a  work  from  on  high, 
not  the  work  of  men."  ^  The  Duke  after- 
wards begged  the  King  to  let  the  Maid  be 
with  him  on  another  campaign,  alleging  that 
many  would  then  be  of  his  company  "  who 
would  not  stir  unless  she  marched  with 
them."  ^  She  had  to  complain  of  no  slack- 
ness or  disloyalty  in  her  soldiers,  and  it  is 
evident  that  she  loved  and  felt  at  home  with 
them,  even  while  she  reproved  their  excesses 
and  ordered  them  to  confession.  She  could 
not  endure  that  so  noble  a  cause  should 
be  upheld  by  other  than  shriven  souls.  She 
drove  camp  followers  away,  and  repressed 
obscene  and  blasphemous  speech  with  a 
vigour  to  which  witness  after  witness  bears 
testimony.  The  unhappy  La  Hire  was 
driven  to  desperate  straits,  for  to  him  not 
to  swear  was  a  thing  impossible  :  he  must 
garnish  his  talk  with  oaths  or  forswear  the 

^  Deposition  of  the  Duke  d'Alen9on.  Proces,  vol.  ill., 
pp.  90  ei  seq. 

^Chronicle  of  Perceval  de  Cagny,  in  the  service  of 
the  house  of  Alen9on,  written  in  1436. 
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use  of  language  altogether.  The  Maid, 
taking  pity  on  him,  devised  for  him  a  new 
oath — "  par  mon  martin  " — to  which  she  in- 
sisted that  he  must  confine  himself.  And 
with  a  truly  Franciscan  brotherliness,  she 
used  this  gentle  oath  herself,  that  her  brother- 
in-arms  might  not  be  ashamed.  There  is 
nothing  loveUer  in  her  history  than  the 
loyalty  of  the  Maid  to  her  soldiers  and  the 
loyalty  of  her  soldiers  to  the  Maid. 

So,  in  those  days  of  primitive  warfare,  she 
seemed  to  them  a  very  desirable  leader, 
strong,  swift,  certain  of  victory,  but  shrewd 
and  full  of  common-sense .  She  always  proved 
to  be  right,  they  said,  even  when  older  soldiers 
doubted  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they 
worshipped  her,  and  gave  her  the  victories 
she  promised. 

When,  after  the  relief  of  Orleans,  Charles 
at  last  allowed  her  to  act,  the  towns  of  Jargeau, 
Beaugency  and  Meung  fell  in  swift  succession 
before  her,  and  the  EngHsh  were  routed  at 
the  battle  of  Pat  ay.  She  returned  to  the 
Dauphin  and  at  last  persuaded  him  to  set  out 
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for  Rheims.  The  story  of  her  march  thither 
is  one  of  unbroken  timmph.  At  the  head 
of  her  transformed  army,  now  as  sure  of 
victory  as  before  demoralised  by  defeat, 
using  to  the  full  the  advantage  of  prestige, 
the  Maid  won  for  her  "gentil  Dauphin" 
the  allegiance  of  city  after  city.  Tournaye 
indeed  preserved  a  nominal  neutrality,  but 
sent  provision  for  the  army.  Troyes  pro- 
tested ^t  would  never  yield,  succeeded  in 
frightening  the  Dauphin  and  his  counsellors, 
and  sent  emissaries  of  peace  on  Joan's 
appearing  to  lead  the  assault.  Chalons 
saved  itself  the  trouble  of  even  a  show  of 
resistance.  Rheims — after  many  protesta- 
tions of  fealty  to  Burgundy — sent  its  keys 
to  the  approaching  Dauphin.  On  17th  July 
1429  he  was  crowned  Charles  VII.  of  France, 
in  the  great  cathedral,  and  consecrated  with 
the  sacred  oil. 

Joan  knelt  in  the  chancel  while  her  King 
was  crowned,  tears  of  happiness  running 
down  her  face.  In  less  than  three  months 
she    had    accomplished    her    mission,    had 
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raised  the  siege  and  crowned  the  King. 
It  was  her  hour  of  perfect  joy.  No  shadow 
of  approaching  failure  fell  across  her  heart : 
no  doubt  of  her  king  or  herself  :  no  thought, 
no  memory  of  defeat.  Her  fighting  had  all 
been  victorious,  her  counsels  all  inspired. 
Her  beloved  banner  was  with  her  in  the 
cathedral — that  banner  that  the  saints  had 
bidden  her  "carry  boldly."  "Why  yours 
more  than  another's  ?  "  her  judges  asked  her 
afterwards.  "  It  had  been  in  the  fighting," 
she  answered  proudly ;  "it  might  well  be 
at  the  victory."  ^  And  truly  no  counsel  was 
ever  more  faithfully  followed  than  that  so 
often  given  her  by  her  Voices,  to  carry 
that  standard  "  boldly."  "  Go  in  among  the 
English  boldly,"  they  had  told  her.  "  And 
I  go,"  said  the  Maid  right  simply. 

^  Prods,  vol.  i.,  p.  187. 
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RHEIMS,    PARIS   AND   COMPI^GNE 

"My    Voices   told  me  I  should   be  taken   before  the 
feast  of  St  John."" 

The  question  inevitably  arises  now  whether 
Joan  regarded  her  mission  as  over  or  not. 
Her  Voices  had  bidden  her  go  into  France 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans  and  lead  the 
Dauphin  to  his  consecration  at  Rheims. 
That  these  were  to  be  the  preHminary  steps 
in  a  campaign  which  could  end  only  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Enghsh  from  France  was, 
of  course,  her  conviction.  She  said  so 
explicitly.  But  it  is  not  certain  what  part 
she  beheved  she  should  herself  take  in  this. 
Dunois  affirmed  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Enghsh  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  from  their  hands  were  not  part  of 
her  mission  ;  but  if  she  ever  impUed  this,  it 
was  imphcation  only,  not  direct  statement. 

47 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  she  did 

emphasise  these  first  objects  as  pecuHarly 

hers.     Perhaps  it  was  only  of  these  that  her 

Voices  first  spoke  to  her.     But  as  time  went 

on,  and  her  first  objective  was  won,  it  must 

have  become  clear  to  her  that  she  could  not 

now  go  peacefully  home  to  Domremy,  much 

as,  in  a  moment  of  depression  perhaps,  she 

said  she  would  have  rejoiced  to  do  so.^     It 

was  not  possible  for  one  of  her  temperament 

to  leave  a  great  work  on  the  very  threshold 

of  fulfihnent,   however  great   and  dazzling 

the  initial  success.     Already  indeed,  when 

summoning  the  English  to  yield,  she  had 

promised  them,  if  they  would  but  abandon 

their  unjust  claims,  she  would  lead  them, 

together   with   the   French   troops,    to    the 

greatest    of    all    Christian    adventures — no 

doubt  a  crusade.     That  ardent  spirit  could 

not,  with  a  world  to  redeem,  have  rested 

^  "I  would  that  it  should  please  God,  my  Creator, 
that  I  should  now  return,  laying  down  my  arms,  to 
go  to  serve  my  father  and  mother,  watching  their 
sheep,  with  my  sisters  and  brothers,  who  would  greatly 
rejoice  to  see  me."     Deposition  of  Dunois. 
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quiet  at  Domremy.  Still  less  while  France 
herself  lay  unredeemed,  her  capital  still  in 
foreign  hands,  her  King,  alas !  under  the 
influence  of  counsellors  hardly  less  treacher- 
ous. She  must  have  realised  that  her  work 
was  not  done,  and  indeed  she  seems  to 
have  shown — as  usual — no  hesitation  in 
continuing  it. 

In  this  Joan  was  again  well  advised. 
Hesitation  was  the  one  fatal  mistake. 
Prestige  was  now  with  the  French  arms ; 
panic  and  disorganisation  with  the  English. 
It  was  assumed  by  almost  everyone  that 
the  victorious  march  to  Rheims  would  be 
continued  without  pause  to  Paris.  It  w^as 
expected  that  city  after  city,  Paris  herself 
not  excepted,  would  as  before  rise  and  send 
their  keys  to  the  conqueror.  Panic  reigned 
in  the  capital,  where  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  belatedly  preparing  for  the  defence,  and 
Bedford  hurrying  up  forces.  All  depended, 
for  Charles,  on  immediate  action,  and  on 
immediate  action  Joan's  heart  was  set. 
The  very  day  after  the  coronation  was  the 

D 
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day  fixed  by  her  to  begin  the  march  on 
Paris.  One  is  reminded  of  her  answer  when 
d' Anion  asked  her  when  she  would  start 
from  Vaucouleurs :  "  Sooner  to-day  than 
to-morrow,  and  sooner  to-morrow  than 
later!" 

But  Joan  did  not  now  depend  on  such 
soldierly  help  as  d'Aulon  and  de  Poulengy 
could  give  her.  It  was  the  ecclesiastic  and 
the  politician  whom  she  must  win  over, 
and  with  them  she  was  never  so  entirely  at 
home.  She  saw  that  action  was  necessary  : 
they  dreamed  of  negotiations  and  peace. 
She  herself  had  indeed  hoped  for  peace  at 
least  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
sought  it,  entreating  him  in  the  holy  name 
of  France  to  make  "  a  long,  good  and 
assured  peace"  with  her  King.  But  she 
soon  reaUsed  that  such  a  peace  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  prepared  to  seek  it  "on 
the  point  of  the  lance."  ^  Charles  and  his 
advisers,  de  la  Tremouille  and  Regnault  de 
Chart  res,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  were,  or 

^  Proces,  vol.  i.,  p.  io8. 
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allowed  themselves  to  be,  less  clear-sighted. 
It  is  difficult  to  probe  their  motives  or  to 
estimate  their  poHcy.  Charles,  probably, 
only  yielded  to  his  natural  lethargy,  and 
welcomed  the  idea  of  negotiation  simply 
because  it  afforded  a  convenient  excuse  for 
delaying  the  moment  of  action.  The  others 
are  more  difficult  to  judge.  Did  they  really 
beheve  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
sincere  in  his  offers  and  excuses  ?  Or  had 
they  been  bought  by  him  ?  Did  they  feel 
that  Joan  was  thrusting  them  upon  a  mad 
adventure,  certain  to  fail  ?  Or  were  they 
sheer ly  jealous  of  her  and  determined  to 
reassert  their  influence  over  the  hesitating, 
timorous  King  whom  she  had,  so  far,  driven 
and  thrust  to  victory  ?  It  is  hard  to  say. 
Perhaps  all  these  motives  were  obscurely 
present  in  their  minds.  It  is  at  least  im- 
possible to  absolve  them  wholly  of  the 
meanness  of  mere  jealousy,  in  view  of 
their  dastardly  desertion  of  the  Maid 
afterwards.  They  never  wanted  her;  they 
seized     the    first    occasion    to     repudiate 
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her  ^ ;  they  even  fell  into  the  pitiful  bathos 
of  producing  another  virgin — a  boy  this  time 
— who  promised  neither  more  nor  less  than 
she.2  "  To  say  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  Maid,"  says  Mr  Lang,  "  was  easy  ;  to  do 
more,  or  as  much,  was  not  found  possible." 

Whatever  their  motives  or  hope  of  success, 
Charles  and  his  counsellors  set  aside  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  Joan.  They  embarked 
on  that  "  campaign  of  dupes,"  in  which 
precious  days  were  thrown  away,  prestige 
lost,  the  people  of  Paris  emboldened  to  resist, 
and  the  forces  of  the  defence  strengthened ; 
while  Joan  and  her  soldiers  —  now  as 
always  loyal — strove  to  win  victory  for  those 
who  mocked  their  efforts  with  delay,  and 
lost  the  whole  advantage  of  the  first  days 
of  panic. 

Burgundy  never  meant  peace.    He  only 

^  See  summary  of  a  letter  from  Regnault  de  Chartres 
to  the  city  of  Rheims,  given  by  M.  Quicherat  in  his 
Proces  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  vol.  v.,  p.  i68. 

*  "  Lequel  disoit  ne  plus  ne  moings  que  avait  fait 
Jehanne  la  Pucelle."  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Chartres. 
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meant  to  do  what  Joan  and  d'Alengon 
sought  to  prevent  his  doing — to  gain  time. 
Negotiations  were  carried  on  only  for  this 
purpose,  and  broken  off  when  it  was  won. 
The  Maid,  still  invincible,  succeeded  in 
dragging  the  King  as  far  as  Soissons,  which 
he  entered  on  23rd  July,  and  received  there 
offers  of  submission  from  Compiegne  and 
Chateau-Thierry.  From  thence  he  would 
go  no  farther.  Instead,  he  began  to  march 
south  to  Provins,  having  made  a  fifteen 
days'  truce  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
received  some  sort  of  a  promise  that  Paris 
should  ultimately  be  surrendered  to  him — 
surrendered  to  a  retreating  foe  1  No  wonder 
the  Maid  writes  of  this  Treaty  to  Rheims, 
that  she  "  is  not  content  with  it,  and  is  not 
certain  whether  she  will  keep  it."  If  she 
does,  she  adds,  "  it  will  be  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  King's  honour  ...  for  I  will  keep 
the  King's  army  together,  in  readiness,  if  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteen  days  peace  is  not 
made." 

Of  course  peace  was  not  made  :    it  was 
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never  intended.  All  that  was  intended  was 
that  fifteen  more  precious  days  should  be 
gained ;  and  this  was  achieved.  By 
6th  August  Charles  was  even  cut  off  from 
retreating,  the  bridge  by  which  he  had 
meant  to  cross  the  Seine  being  held  by 
the  enemy.  He  was  forced,  reluctantly,  to 
retrace  his  steps  and  draw  near  to  Paris 
again.  On  14th  August  the  French  and 
English  forces  even  came  into  touch  at 
SenHs,  but  the  EngHsh  could  not  be  tempted 
from  a  strong  position,  and  the  French  were 
not  in  sufficient  force  to  attack  them  where 
they  were.  Demonstrations  took  place,  but 
no  real  fighting.  It  seems  that,  at  the  same 
moment,  negotiations  were  going  on  between 
Regnault  de  Chartres  and  Burgundy.  These 
also  came  to  nothing.  By  22nd  August 
Compiegne,  SenHs  and  Beauvais  had  sent 
their  keys  to  the  King,  who  went  in  person 
to  Compiegne — and  there  remained. 

Meanwhile  Joan,  in  a  fever  of  impatience, 
conscious  that  every  hour  was  precious, 
besought  him  to  go  forward  again  to  Paris. 
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He  would  not  stir.  She  bade  the  Duke 
d'Alengon  make  ready  and  with  him  she 
set  out.  On  26th  August  they  reached 
St  Denis — almost  a  suburb  of  the  capital. 
Charles  then  cautiously  advanced  to  Senlis, 
and,  when  actually  fetched  by  d'Alengon, 
at  last  to  St  Denis  itself.  So  great  was  the 
alarm  now  in  Paris  that  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford withdrew,  and  left  Burgundy — always 
popular  with  the  Parisians — in  charge  of  the 
defence,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  save  the  city 
from  the  reproach  of  fighting  for  a  foreign 
usurper  against  a  king  of  their  own  race. 
Meanwhile  Charles,  terrified  by  the  prospect 
of  being  forced  to  make  the  attack — a  duty 
to  which  the  Maid  unceasingly  urged  him — 
continued  to  negotiate  with  the  great  rebel 
who  was  holding  his  capital  against  him  ! 
He  even  offered  Compiegne  as  a  bribe,  but 
Compiegne  politely  refused  to  be  given,  a 
circumstance  which  greatly  endeared  that 
stout  Httle  city  to  the  heart  of  the  Maid. 

While  Charles  and  his  counsellors  negoti- 
ated  with   the   arch-rebel,    Joan    and    her 
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soldiers  advanced  upon  Paris.  They  knew, 
what  Charles  had  yet  to  learn,  that  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  "  has  never  had,  and  now  has 
not  any  intention  of  coming  to  terms  of 
peace,  but  always  has  favoured  and  does 
favour  our  enemies."  ^  But  unfortunately  it 
was  not  until  ten  months  too  late  that  the 
King  made  this  discovery.  Joan  knew  it 
in  time,  but  neither  she  nor  d'Alencon  could 
make  the  King  believe  it.  And  even  she 
could  hardly  take  Paris  while  Charles  was 
making  a  truce  behind  her  back  with  its 
defender.  She  made  the  attempt ;  but  she 
was  foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  assault  was  made  on  8th  September  by 
Joan  in  person,  accompanied  by  d'Alengon, 
but  without  the  King,  whom  no  entreaties 
could  bring  into  the  field.  No  one,  it  seems, 
meant  to  succeed,  except  Joan.  No  doubt 
the  soldiers  were  disheartened  by  the  absence 
of  their  nominal  leader,  and  by  the  con- 
tinual rumours  —  too  well  founded  —  of 
negotiations  going  on  between  him  and  the 

'Charles  VII.  to  the  people  of  Rheims,  6th  May  1420. 
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defender  of  Paris.  They  did  not  even  take 
the  field  till  the  day  was  already  far  on,^ 
and  then,  it  seems,  only  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  reconnaissance  in  force. ^  Only 
the  Maid  was  determined  to  make  a  serious 
attack.  No  one  but  she — perhaps  not  even 
d'Alengon — realised  how  vital  time  was  in 
such  a  campaign.  Already  the  hope  that 
Paris,  carried  away  b}^  the  rising  tide  of 
Charles'  fortunes,  would  rise  in  his  favour 
and  open  her  gates  to  him  was  almost  dead. 
Yet  it  was  probably  the  one  ground  which 
justified  the  forlorn  hope  led  by  the  Maid, 
and  made  every  soldier  in  her  company 
beheve  that  she  "  would  put  the  King  into 
Paris,  if  it  was  left  to  her."  ^  She  could 
not — even  she — have  hoped  to  carry  the 
place  by  force  of  arms,  with  her  laggard  King 
in  the  rear,  her  undecided  comrades-in-arms, 
and  the  strong  city  before  them.  But  she 
may  well  have  hoped  that  what  had  happened 

^  The  actual  attack  was  not  made  till  two  o'clock  ia 
the  afternoon. 

*  Chronicles  of  Perceval  de  Cagny. 
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so  often  before  might  now  in  the  last 
supreme  instance  happen  again,  and  Paris, 
like  Troyes,  Rheims,  Compiegne,  throw  open 
its  gates  as  its  rightful  King  drew  near. 
Probably  she  was  right,  and  this  could  have 
happened — would  have  happened — had  the 
march  on  Paris  been  begun,  as  she  urged, 
the  day  after  the  coronation  at  Rheims. 
After  all,  the  man  who  had  been  consecrated 
with  the  sacred  oil  of  Rheims  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  France,  their  King. 
Superstition  and  loyalty,  the  prestige  of 
almost  incredible  successes,  the  example 
of  other  cities,  the  unpopularity  of  the 
English — all  these  were  w^orking  for  Charles 
VI I. ,  and  all  these  he  threw  away.  One 
thing  remained  —  the  unbroken  prestige 
of  the  Maid  herself.  This  also  he  was  to 
destroy. 

He  allowed  her  to  advance  to  the  assault 
on  Paris  unsupported.  Half  her  forces 
never  came  into  the  field.  The  guns  were 
planned  out  of  range.  There  seems  to  have 
been   the   greatest    uncertainty   as   to   the 
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nature  and  strength  of  the  defences.  Yet 
she  went  on.  Herself,  as  always,  in  the  van, 
she  bore  her  standard  to  the  edge  of  the 
moat,  and  stood  there  sounding  the  water 
with  her  lance,  cheering  on  her  men,  and 
calling  the  people  of  Paris  to  surrender. 
Hour  after  hour  she  stood  there,  undespair- 
ing,  undaunted — unsupported — till  the  day 
closed  in,  and,  wounded  at  the  close,  de 
Gaucourt  at  last  "  against  her  will  brought 
her  from  the  fosse."  ^ 

One  such  rebuff  was  nothing  to  the  Maid. 
The  next  morning  she  was  up  early,  despite 
her  wound,  planning  the  next  attempt  with 
d'Alengon  and  the  rest.  But  while  they 
were  holding  their  council  of  war,  came  the 
King's  orders  to  retreat  to  St  Denis.  Joan 
threw  herself  on  her  horse  and  rushed  to  her 
King  to  entreat  the  reversal  of  this  order. 
It  was  in  vain.  Charles  was  now  beyond 
her  control.  Nothing  would  induce  him 
to  espouse  his  own  cause.  She  could  be 
obstinate  too,  and  the  next  day,  still  accom- 

^  Chronicles  of  Perceval  de  Cagay. 
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panied  by  d'Alen9on,  she  rose  early  to  return 
to  Paris.  They  found  that  by  Charles's 
orders  the  bridge  by  which  they  planned 
to  return  had  been  destroyed  behind  them 
in  the  night. 

Then  the  Maid  hung  up  her  armour  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Denis,  and  for  the  first 
time  turned  her  back  on  the  enemy,  following 
Charles  to  the  south. 

We  can  only  dimly  guess  at  the  darkness 
that  fell  upon  her  spirit  at  that  hour. 
Hitherto  she  had  not  known  defeat ;  she  had 
hardly  known  delay.  She  had  distrusted  and 
been  distrusted  by  the  King's  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  poHtical  advisers,  but  she  and  her 
soldiers  had  alwa^^s  won  the  day,  and  had 
gone  from  victory  to  victory.  The  way 
was  clear  before  her,  and  her  Voices  guided 
her  every  day,  nor  ever  failed  her  when 
she  needed  them.  She  knew  neither  doubt 
nor  fear,  nor  had  those  whom  she  led  any 
doubt  of  her.  All  had  happened  as  she 
foretold,  and  the  English  were  in  extremity. 
But  now,   "without  cause,"  says  Perceval 
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de  Cagny,  the  King  retreated  "  as  quickly 
as  he  could  and  in  great  disorder  .  .  .  and 
thus  was  the  will  of  the  ^laid  and  the  army 
of  the  King  broken." 

To  the  tragedy  of  military  failure  was 
added  the  tragedy  of  the  failure  of  her  King. 
To  Joan  Charles  was,  as  has  been  said,  the 
incarnation  of  her  country  and  her  cause. 
She  loved  those  towns  which  opened  their 
gates  to  him  of  their  own  accord  ;  she  highly 
esteemed  those  people  who  rejoiced  at  his 
coming.  Never,  to  the  end,  would  she 
bear  to  hear  him  attacked  ;  never,  to  the 
end,  would  she  betray  him.  But  after  the 
failure  before  Paris  she  knew  him  for  what 
he  was.  She  sought  no  longer  to  be  with 
him.  She  fought  as  readily  if  he  were  not 
there,  and  the  close  personal  association 
which  made  her,  hitherto,  continually  urge 
his  presence  there  where  she  herself  loved 
to  be — in  the  van  of  his  armies — is  broken. 
We  shall  never  unravel  the  w^eb  of  those 
mysterious  events  before  the  attempt  on 
Paris :     we   shall   not   know   what   Charles 
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himself  did  or  left  undone.  For  Joan 
herself  told  nothing,  and  in  the  long  tria-l 
for  her  rehabilitation,  when  almost  every 
passage  in  her  life  was  scanned,  and  every 
man  or  woman  who  could  throw  Ught  upon 
it  called  to  do  so,  no  question  was  asked, 
no  examination  made,  of  these  crucial  days 
before  Paris.  Why  ?  Doubtless  because  it 
was  not  in  the  Maid's  interest  that  that 
trial  took  place,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
King  :  not  her  reputation  that  was  at  stake, 
but  his. 

For  a  time  she  went  with  him  as  he  re- 
treated, but  against  her  will.  He  retired 
to  Gien,  and  there  was  left  in  disgust  by 
d'Alengon  and  many  others.  D'Alengon 
proposed  a  campaign  in  Normandy  and  sent 
to  ask  that  Joan  might  be  with  him,  since, 
"  if  she  were  there,  many  would  join  his 
company  who  would  not  stir  unless  she 
took  the  road  with  them."  ^  But  Regnault 
de  Chartres  and  de  la  Tremouille,  "  who  then 
governed  the  person  of  the  King,  and  his 

^  Chronicles  of  Perceval  de  Cagny. 
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wars,  would  not  consent,"  and  when  Joan 
took  the  field  herself,  did  not  adequately 
support  her.  Impatient  at  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  Court,  from  Gien  to  Selles-en- 
Berri,  from  thence  to  Bourges,  Montargis, 
Loches,  Jargeau,  Issoudun,  and  Melun,  she 
insisted  at  last  on  going  to  take  part  in  such 
fighting  as  was  going  on. 

She  went  first  against  St  Pierre-le-Moustier 
and  took  it  in  spite  of  its  being  strongly 
defended.  D'Aulon  tells  us  that  he,  being 
wounded  himself,  saw  the  Maid  left  "  ac- 
companied by  very  few  of  her  people  "  and 
"  mounted  on  a  horse,  he  hurried  to  her  to 
ask  what  she  was  doing  there  alone,  and  why 
she  did  not  retreat  with  the  rest.  But 
she,  after  she  had  taken  her  helmet  from  her 
head,  rephed  that  she  was  not  alone,  and 
that  she  had  still  fifty  thousand  of  her  people 
with  her,  and  " — authentic  voice  of  Joan  ! — 
"  that  she  would  not  leave  that  place  till 
she  had  taken  the  town."  P'Aulon,  how- 
ever, was  perfectly  clear  that,  far  from  this 
fifty  thousand,  she  had  not  more  than  three 
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or  four  men  with  her,  and  "  this  he  knew 
for  certain,"  and  therefore  urged  her  once 
more  to  retire ;  but  she  only  repHed  by 
calling  all  to  work  to  make  a  bridge,  and 
"  incontinently  the  town  was  taken  by 
assault,  without  their  finding  much  re- 
sistance." ^ 

One  lingers  over  these  last  victories  of  the 
Maid,  for  they  are  the  last.  From  hence- 
forth the  shadows  deepen  over  her,  and  she 
goes  forward  with  that  sense  of  coming 
disaster  which  makes  going  forward  no 
longer  a  joyous  and  triumphant  inspiration, 
but  a  Calvary.  Her  confidence  in  her  King 
was  gone  ;  her  certainty  of  success  broken  ; 
the  year,  which  she  believed  was  all  she  had, 
was  running  fast  away  ;  the  one  fate  which 
seemed  intolerable  to  her  drawing  near. 
Joan  never  feared  to  be  killed  in  action ; 
that  was  a  little  thing  to  suffer,  and  she 
says  she  had  no  more  assurance  of  safety 
than   any   other   soldier.     But   she   had   a 

^  Deposition  of  d'Aulon.    Prods,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  217, 
218. 
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great  horror  of  imprisonment. i  To  be  help- 
less in  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  to  lie  in 
bonds,  to  be  inactive — that  was  to  her  the 
one  thing  unendurable  ;  and  to  this  end,  her 
Voices  now  began  to  warn  her,  she  must 
come.  She  prayed  in  anguish  of  spirit  that 
this  cup  might  pass  from  her.  As  w^e  shall 
see,  she  preferred  almost  certain  death  to 
such  bonds,  and  endured  worse  than  death 
rather  than  submit  to  them.  But  while 
she  prayed  in  an  agony,  she  went  on  with 
her  appointed  task,  turning  aside  not  a 
w^hit  for  dread  of  what  was  coming,  but 
serving  her  King  as  though  he  had  not  failed 
her,  risking  her  person  as  though  she  had 
had  no  warning.  Only,  she  said,  she  no 
longer  took  the  responsibility  of  making 
important  military  decisions,  leaving  them 
now  rather  to  other  leaders.  It  is  of  a 
piece  with  her  extraordinary  sanity  and 
wisdom  throughout.  She  would  not  have 
gone  forth,  she  said,^  if  and  when  she  knew 

^  Proces  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  vol.  i.,  pp.  no  and  115. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  115. 
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for  certain  she  would  be  taken  prisoner  if 
she  did  ;  but  since  she  knew  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour,  she  went  on. 

There  are,  of  course,  suggestions  that  the 
Maid  was  aware  of  treachery.  In  the 
Miroir  des  Femnies  Vertiieuses  we  are  told 
that  she  spoke  to  some  people  in  the  church 
of  St  Jacques  at  Compiegne,  saying :  "  My 
children  and  dear  friends,  I  tell  you  that 
I  am  sold  and  betrayed,  and  that  I  shall 
shortly  be  delivered  up  to  die.  I  entreat 
you  to  pray  to  God  for  me ;  for  I  shall  no 
more  have  power  to  serve  the  King  and 
the  kingdom  of  France."  This  incident, 
written  down  in  1498,  according  to  the 
chronicler,  1  from  the  lips  of  two  aged  men 
who  professed  to  have  been  present  and 
to  have  heard  Joan's  words,  is  probably 
legendary. 

Joan  herself  brought  no  such  charge  of 
treachery  at  her  trial,  nor  did  she  ever 
suggest   anything  but  complete   confidence 

^  Miroir  des  Femmes  Vertueuses  .  .  .  Vhistoire 
admirable  de  Jehanne  la  Pucelle.'' 
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in  her  friends  and  her  sovereign,  and  the 
conviction  that  they  would  certainly  deliver 
her  out  of  the  hands  of  the  EngHsh.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
her  suspicions,  she  never  would  have  been 
betrayed  into  any  semblance  of  an  accusa- 
tion against  Charles  ;  to  the  end  she  defended 
him,  when  for  herself  there  was  nothing  left 
to  hope  or  fear.  Her  loyalty  was  absolute, 
and  extended  no  doubt  to  the  King's  coun- 
sellors. But  she  must  have  felt  with  a 
bitterness  all  the  greater  for  her  devotion, 
that  they  and  he  together  had  destroyed 
her  power  to  "  serve  the  King  and  the 
kingdom  of  France."  She  "would  only 
last  a  year,"  she  said,  and  this  precious 
year  was  wasted  in  long  and  futile  counsels, 
negotiations  that  led  to  nothing,  retreats 
that  almost  amounted  to  betrayals.  Her 
policy  of  swift  action  swiftly  followed  up 
meant  victory  :  in  the  jealous  interference 
of  such  counsellors  as  de  la  TremouiUe  and 
Regnault  de  Chartres  she  may  well  have 
seen  treachery,  and  even    spoken  of  it  in 
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some  such  terms  as  the  two  aged  witnesses 
reported.  But  of  actual  and  preconcerted 
betrayal  there  is  no  evidence.  The  King's 
advisers  made  some  cautious  use  of  her,  and 
after  the  successful  assault  on  St  Pierre-le- 
Moustier,  allowed  her  to  go  on  to  La  Charite, 
but  with  neither  force  nor  money  sufficient ; 
and  here  she  failed,  and  yet  again  the  King 
negotiated  a  truce  with  Burgundy  and  left 
her  inactive.  So  the  winter  months  and 
spring  were  fretted  away,  and  the  end  drew 
near. 

It  was  at  Melun  that  "  it  was  said  to  her 
by  her  Voices — that  is  to  say,  by  the  voices 
of  Saints  Catherine  and  Margaret — that  she 
would  be  taken  prisoner  before  the  feast 
of  St  John."  1  And  after  that  they  warned 
her  "  many  times,  almost  every  day."  She 
prayed  that  when  she  was  taken  she  might 
die  quickly,  without  long  torment  of  prison  ; 
but  the  Voices  only  bade  her  not  be  over- 
whelmed but  take  all  with  a  good  heart ; 
and,  as  always,  she  strove  to  obey. 

^  Pfoces  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  vol.  i.,  p.  115. 
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At  the  moment  Joan's  fortunes  and  those 
of  her  cause  seemed  in  the  ascendant. 
Reading  history  backwards  as  we  do,  and 
knowing  the  tragic  end  at  the  beginning,  it 
is  difficult  to  reaHse  how  extreme  was  the 
terror  which  the  "witchcraft  "  of  Joan  still 
created  among  the  English,  nor  how  complete 
the  confidence  reposed  in  her  by  the  people 
of  France.  Even  during  this  dreary  winter, 
even  after  the  failure  before  Paris,  successes 
were  not  lacking,  and  in  April  of  1430 
Melun  had,  of  its  own  accord,  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  given 
its  allegiance  to  the  King. 

Joan  left  Melun  to  go  to  Lagny  and  there 
defeated  a  small  Enghsh  force.  Thence  she 
went  to  SenHs,  and  thence  again  set  out  to 
relieve  the  siege  of  Compiegne.  This  city 
was  specially  dear  to  the  Maid,  not  only 
because  it  had,  like  many  others,  opened  its 
gates  voluntarily  to  the  King,  but  because, 
when  he,  in  a  fit  of  generosity,  offered  it 
as  a  sort  of  pawn  to  Burgundy,  it  firmly 
declined  to  be  made  a  party  to  any  such 
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bargain.  Compiegne  was,  moreover,  of  con- 
siderable military  value,  and  Joan  was  as 
wise  as  ever  when  she  determined  that  it 
must  be  saved  from  the  coming  attack. 
Burgundy's  forces  were  at  Montdidier,  thirty 
miles  to  the  north-west,  when  she,  with 
her  French  troops,  threw  herself  into  Com- 
piegne on  13th  May.  The  same  day  she 
attacked  Pont  I'Eveque,  but  failed  to  take  it, 
and  returned  to  Compiegne.  From  thence 
during  the  next  few  days  she  visited  SenHs, 
Soissons  and  Crepy.  There  she  heard  of  the 
renewed  threat  to  Compiegne,  and  though 
she  had  but  a  handful  of  troops  with  her,^ 
she  dashed  back  to  the  endangered  city 
and  entered  it  unopposed  at  sunrise  on 
Tuesday,  23rd  March. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  Maid  sallied  out  over  the 
bridge  to  make  an  attack  on  a  small  Bur- 
gundian  outpost  at  Margny,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  River  Oise,  and  having,  it  seems, 

^Mr  Lang  estimates  them  at  between  300  and  400. 
The  Maid  oj  France,  p.  237. 
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won  some  success,  began  to  ride  back  to  the 
bridge.  The  little  village  lies  at  the  foot 
of  a  cliff,  the  ground  between  it  and  the 
river  being  fiat,  and  so  often  flooded  that 
the  road  ran  along  a  raised  causeway  built 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  Un- 
fortunately it  happened  that  Jean  de 
Luxembourg,  a  Burgundian,  was  recon- 
noitring the  city  of  Compiegne  from  the 
heights  behind  Margny  at  the  very  hour  of 
the  sally  from  Compiegne,  and  seeing  the 
attack  and  return  of  the  Maid,  sent  post- 
haste for  reinforcements  from  Clairoix,  a 
mile  or  so  farther  up  the  river.  They  came, 
and  twice  Joan  and  her  men  thrust  them 
back,  and  continued  their  retreat  to  Com- 
piegne, she  who  so  loved  the  van  in  the 
attack  now  riding  last  of  all,  her  men  in 
front.  They  reached  the  river,  and  many 
crossed  in  boats,  de  Flavy,  in  command  of 
the  defence  of  Compiegne,  having  raised 
the  drawbridge  against  the  coming  foe. 
Joan,  "the  most  valiant  of  her  band," 
was  left  at  last  almost  alone,  and  her  horse 
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forced  off  the  firm  foothold  of  the  causeway 
on  to  the  marshy  ground  below.  She  was 
surrounded,  dragged  from  her  horse,  and 
urged  to  surrender.  That  she  would  not  do, 
for,  as  she  said,  she  would  rather  "  render 
up  her  soul  to  God  than  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  "  ^  or  any  enemies  of  France. 
Doubtless  she  hoped  to  die,  now  that  the 
warning  had  fulfilled  itself  and  she  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  she  was  far  too  valuable 
for  such  a  fate.  She  was,  as  we  shall  see, 
worth  a  king's  ransom,  and  they  would  not 
kill  her.  That  dread  fate  which  she  had 
foreseen,  and  from  which  she  had  prayed  to 
be  dehvered,  was  hers — she  was  aUve  in  the 
hands  of  her  enemies. 

^  Proems  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  vol.  i.,  p.  no. 


CHAPTER  IV 

TRIAL  AND  CONDEMNATION  OF  BLESSED  JOAN 

"  Take  all  quietly  ;   thence  shalt  thou  come  at  last  to 
Paradise.'' 

Technically  Joan  of  Arc  was  the  prisoner 
of  the  Bastard  of  Wandonne,  whose  archer 
had  actually  captured  her,  or  of  Jean  de 
Luxembourg,  his  superior.  She  was  kept 
for  a  few  days  at  Clairoix,  and  then  sent 
first  to  the  castle  of  Beaulieu,  afterwards 
(a  fortnight  later)  to  that  of  Beaurevoir. 
Meanwhile  the  news  of  her  capture  had 
reached  both  her  friends  and  her  foes,  and 
the  latter  were  hot  upon  her  track.  The 
University  of  Paris  demanded  her  person 
as  that  of  a  heretic  and  an  enemy  of  the 
Church :  the  Duke  of  Bedford  sent  post- 
haste to  buy  her  for  the  English  :  Cauchon, 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  a  Burgimdian,  came 
in  person  to  negotiate  the  bargain  :   Bedford 
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set  about  raising  the  10,000  crowns — that 
"  king's  ransom  "  which  was  her  enemies' 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Only  her  friends  did  nothing.  The  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  in  his  eagerness,  affirmed  that 
they  were  trying  to  ransom  her.  There  is, 
alas  !  no  trace  of  such  an  attempt.  Gelu, 
Archbishop  of  Embrun,  wrote  indeed  to  the 
King :  "  For  the  recovery  of  this  girl  and 
for  the  ransom  of  her  life,  I  bid  you  spare 
neither  effort  nor  money,  however  great  the 
sum,  unless  you  would  incur  the  indehble 
infamy  of  the  most  shameful  ingratitude." 
But  Charles  had  other  advisers,  and  was 
never  at  this  time  very  grateful  to  those  who 
urged  him  to  make  efforts  of  any  kind.  He 
probably  regretted  the  Maid's  misfortunes, 
but  was  relieved  to  know  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Chartres  that  they  were  really  her 
own  fault,  as  she  "would  not  take  advice," 
but  "  did   all  at  her  own  pleasure."  ^    At 

^  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Chartres  to  the  people 
of  Rheims.  The  Archbishop  goes  on  to  quote  the 
egregious  "puceau  "  (who  it  was  hoped  would  take 
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least  it  seems  clear  that,  for  whatever 
reason,  no  effort  was  made  now  or  later  to 
rescue  her  who  had  given  him  his  kingdom. 
Joan  was  abandoned  to  her  enemies. 

She,  however,  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
was  far  from  submitting  idly  to  her  fate. 
Confident  that  her  friends  were  mo\dng 
heaven  and  earth  to  rescue  her,  Joan  for 
her  part  left  nothing  undone  to  anticipate 
them.  ''Aide-tot — Dieu  t' aider  a"  was  still 
her  rule  of  Hfe.  And  both  at  Beaulieu  and 
afterwards,  while  for  five  months  she  lay  at 
Beaurevoir,  her  one  thought  was  of  escape. 
"  I  never  was  in  any  prison  yet,"  she  assured 
her  judges  at  Rouen,  "  that  I  did  not  try 
to  escape  from.  ...  Is  not  that  lawful  for 
prisoners  ?  "  ^  It  was  at  least  the  only 
attitude  of  mind  that  she  could  conceive 
possible  to  one  in  bonds.  It  is  difficult  to 
discover  exactly  what  form  her  efforts  to 

the  place  of  the  Maid)  as  having  said  that  God  had 
allowed  Joan  of  Arc  to  be  taken  "  because  of  her  pride," 
and  the  rich  clothes  that  she  wore  ! 
^  Proces,  vol.  i.,  p.  47 
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escape  took ;  we  hear  of  one  which  sounds 
very  Joanian,  when  she  sought  to  "  lock  up 
my  warder  in  a  tower,"  but  "  the  porter  saw 
me  and  stopped  me."  "  It  was  not,"  she 
sorrowfully  concluded,  "  the  will  of  God  that 
I  should  then  escape."  Would  she  have 
escaped,  she  was  asked  on  her  trial,  if  it 
were  not  the  will  of  God  ?  Certainly  not. 
"  What,"  sneered  one,  "  not  if  you  saw  the 
door  open  ?  "  ''En  nom  Dieu,"  said  Joan, 
"  if  I  saw  the  door  open  I  should  think  it 
was  the  will  of  God!"  "At  least,"  she 
added,  "  I  would  try,  and  see  !  "  ^ 

The  long  months  of  waiting  at  Beaurevoir 
wore  out  her  patience.  She  heard  con- 
tinually of  the  danger  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  Compiegne,  still  holding  out 
for  Charles.  He,  it  seemed,  either  could  not 
or  would  not  help  them.  In  any  case  no 
help  came.  She  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
She  had  tried  to  escape,  and  had  failed. 
Compiegne  was  in  danger.  "  Would  God 
leave  these  good  people  to  die,"  she  ques- 

^  Pfoces,  vol.  i.,  pp.  163,  164. 
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tioned,  "  who  have  been  and  are  so  loyal  to 
their  lord  ?  "  It  could  not  be  !  She  com- 
mitted herself  into  His  hands  and  leapt  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  of  Beaurevoir. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Joan  of  Arc  that 
her  sole  disobedience  to  her  heavenly  Voices 
— her  sole  cause  of  regret  when  she  looked 
back  on  her  life — was  due  to  no  shrinking 
from  any  duty  laid  upon  her,  no  fear,  no 
idleness,  no  discouragement,  but  to  an  in- 
ability to  bear  the  sufferings  of  others 
without  hastening  to  their  help,  or  to  see  the 
cause  of  her  King  set  back  without  flinging 
herself  into  the  breach.  She  tried  indeed 
to  bear  this  new  grief.  Her  story  bears  the 
traces  of  a  long  struggle.  Her  Voices,  she 
said,  continually  told  her  not  to  jump — 
"  almost  every  day  "  St  Catherine  told  her. 
But  she  had  heard  that  Compiegne  would 
be  put  to  fire  and  sword ;  had  heard  too 
that  the  English  were  seeking  to  buy  her, 
and  she  "  would  rather  die  than  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  EngHsh,  her  enemies."  It 
was  not  in  a  fit  of  despair  that  she  jumped, 
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but  "  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be  safe,  and 
could  go  to  the  help  of  so  many  good  people 
in  extremity."  She  knew  she  ought  not  to 
jump  .  .  .  yet  she  did  jump  .  .  .  she  was 
hurt,  but  not  seriously,  and  soon  recovered 
.  .  .  she  confessed  her  fault  and  beheved 
herself  forgiven.  That  is  all.  "  It  was  not 
the  will  of  God  that  I  should  escape  at  that 
time." 

The  incident  and  Joan's  account  of  it 
give  us  some  measure  of  the  ordeal  she  was 
yet  to  pass  through,  some  insight  into  the 
spirit  in  which  she  met  it.  Her  horror  of 
bonds  and  prison  was  deepened  to  a  kind 
of  agony  by  the  moral  necessity  which  she 
always  felt  to  convert  thought  into  action, 
and  use  deeds  rather  than  words.  Many 
of  the  greatest  of  the  saints,  and  some  who 
are  not  great  saints,  might  have  found  a 
respite  in  the  inability  to  act  now  imposed 
on  Joan  :  though  even  the  greatest  would 
have  suffered  a  hell  of  torture  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  that  respite  came. 
But  Joan  of  Arc,  in  no  condition  that  one 
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can  conceive,  could  have  been  happy  in 
prison.  She  was  a  mystic,  but  not  a  con- 
templative. She  spent  much  time  in  de- 
votion before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in 
listening  to  her  Voices,  in  thanking  them  for 
their  guidance.  But  all  this  was  as  a  means 
to  action ;  action  was  her  medium,  and  in 
action  was  her  life.  Her  Voices  spoke,  not 
only  in  the  silence  of  her  chamber,  or 
through  the  rustling  of  the  trees  in  the  woods 
of  Bois-chenu,  but  in  the  council  chamber 
of  the  King,  and  across  the  clash  of  arms  in 
battle.  Saint  as  she  was,  she  was  a  soldier 
too.  Long  argument,  delay,  inaction,  all 
were  hard  for  her  to  bear,  and  resignation 
to  inaction,  to  her  swift  and  ardent  spirit, 
all  but  impossible.  She  was  not  perfect : 
let  those  who  love  her  best  admit  it :  and 
she  was  only  nineteen  when  they  killed  her. 
In  order  to  grasp  all  she  had  already 
achieved,  one  must  look  forward  as  well  as 
back.  It  did  not  then  appear  certain  that 
military  victory  had  gone  decisively  to  the 
French   with    Charles :    but    as   a   matter 
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of  fact  it  was  so.  Whereas  when  Joan 
appeared  the  English  held  France  up  to 
Orleans  and  the  Loire,  and  the  Dauphin 
was  preparing  for  a  further  retreat  to  the 
south ;  when  she  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Compiegne  he  had  gone  forward  at  least 
up  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  even  his  tem- 
porary retreat  to  the  south  left  Compiegne 
stubbornly  loyal,  and  never  to  be  retaken  ; 
and  in  Normandy  an  active  campaign  was 
in  progress,  under  the  Due  d'Alengon. 
These  French  successes  had  made  the  war 
thoroughly  unpopular  in  England.  En- 
thusiasm for  so  costly  a  business  could 
only  be  kept  alive  by  brilliant  and  dramatic 
successes  such  as  those  won  by  Henry  V. 
The  long  drain  of  indecisive  or  actually 
disastrous  campaigns  was  a  test  of  en- 
thusiasm which  it  could  not  stand.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  more  and  more  hard 
put  to  it  to  find  troops  and  supplies,  and  the 
sum  paid  for  the  Maid  had  actually  to  be 
raised  in  Normandy,  for  the  English  would 
pay  no  more.     They  were  sick  and  tired  of 
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the  war,  which,  they  well  knew,  could  never 
bring  them  profit,  and  had  now  ceased  even 
to  bring  glory.  From  a  military  point  of 
view,  though  the  war  dragged  on  for  years, 
the  decisive  actions  really  took  place  in  those 
brief  months  of  the  Maid's  public  career. 
The  cause  of  her  King  seemed,  in  the  eyes 
of  all,  hopeless  when  she  came  :  it  was  never 
seriously  in  danger  after  her  imprisonment 
and  death. 

But  though,  on  the  surface,  it  seems  that 
her  career  of  service  to  France  ended  at 
Compiegne,  she  had  in  fact  another  and  a 
far  harder  fight  before  her,  in  which  a  victory 
no  less  essential  to  the  honour  of  her  King 
had  to  be  won  at  a  price  much  harder  for 
her  to  pay  than  all  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  war.  About  the  middle  of  November, 
1430,  Jean  de  Luxembourg  sold  the  Maid  to 
the  EngHsh,  and  she  was  taken  to  Arras, 
thence  to  Crotoy  on  the  sea,  and  thence 
again  by  river  to  Rouen.  She  arrived  there 
late  in  December,  on  the  eve  of  1431,  was 
placed    in    a    prison    guarded    by    EngHsh 
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soldiers,    and    arraigned    for    heresy    and 
witchcraft. 

If  heresy  and  witchcraft  were  really  her 
crimes,  Joan  should  have  been  lodged  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Church,  and  it  was 
claimed  afterwards  that  this,  among  other 
irregularities,  made  the  whole  trial  invaUd. 
Long  dissertations  are  extant  on  these 
irregular  proceedings,  and  groat  emphasis 
was  laid  by  many  of  the  witnesses  sum- 
moned to  the  trial  for  the  rehabiUtation  of 
Joan,  in  1456,  on  the  fact  that  "  no  secular 
sentence  "  was  ever  pronounced  on  her  at 
all.  There  was  a  question  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais  had  a  right  to  preside 
as  judge,  since  it  was  not  within  the  hmits 
of  his  jurisdiction  that  the  Maid  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  statement  that  it  was,  was 
untrue.  It  was  urged  that  many  of  the 
assessors  were  reluctant  to  act,  and  only 
did  so  in  fear  of  their  lives  ;  that  one,  de 
Houppeville,  was  actually  imprisoned,  and 
two  others,  Chatillon  and  Lafontaine,  were 
not    called   again   because    they   protested 
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against  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings. 
The  Sub-Inquisitor  himself,  Jean  Lemaitre, 
was  highly  uneasy,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  trial  can  be  riddled  with  relevant 
criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  regularity 
and  law.  It  does  not  now  seem  very  greatly 
to  matter.  The  point  that  concerns  us  is 
not  the  legal  irregularity  of  the  trial,  or  the 
absurdity  of  executing  a  prisoner  on  whom 
no  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed,  but 
the  moral  monstrosity  of  placing  in  judg- 
ment upon  her  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
accused,  and  caUing  in  her  defence  none  who 
could  speak  with  knowledge  of  her,  or  dared 
to  say  anything  in  her  favour. 

It  was  because  her  judges  were  her  enemies 
that  Joan  was  kept  in  a  secular  prison.  The 
EngHsh  were  not  going  to  let  her  out  of 
their  hands,  for  any  trifling  plea  of  ecclesias- 
tical regularity.  And  there  was  always  the 
chance  of  a  rescue.  Probably  no  one  but 
Joan's  friends  estimated  the  depth  of  in- 
gratitude and  baseness  which  made  the 
chance  of  a  rescue  negligible. 
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Certainly  Joan  herself  did  not.  The 
certainty  that  she  would  be  rescued  never 
left  her  till  the  last,  and  it  was  this  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  faith  that  condemned 
her  to  the  worst  horrors  of  her  trial.  She 
might,  possibly,  have  secured  imprisonment 
in  an  ecclesiastical  prison  had  she  been 
willing  to  give  her  word  not  to  escape. 
Such  a  pledge  was  unthinkable  to  her. 
How  could  she  place  herself  in  the  position 
of  a  voluntary  prisoner  when  at  any  moment 
her  friends  might  arrive  to  carry  her  off  ? 
How  could  she  relinquish  even  that  last 
hope,  which  she  claimed  as  the  right  of 
all  prisoners,  the  hope  that  she  might 
"  see  the  door  open  "  and  know  that  God 
willed  her  escape  ?  It  was  impossible ; 
and  Joan  refused  again  and  again  to 
take  the  oath  required  of  her,  even, 
w^ith  characteristic  thoroughness,  looking 
round  the  court  and  calling  all  present  to 
witness  that  she  had  not  taken  it,  and 
therefore,  if  she  hereafter  escaped,  no  one 
was  to  fling  it  in   her  teeth  that  she  had 
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broken  her  word,   for   no   word  had   been 
given.  1 

But  the  consequence  of  this  refusal  to 
abandon  hope  was  imprisonment  of  a  kind 
horrible  to  think  of.  Day  and  night,  week 
after  week,  for  eight  weeks,  this  girl  of  nine- 
teen rose  and  slept,  ate,  lived,  prayed  and 
suffered  in  the  presence  of  four  or  five 
English  soldiers,  '' houce-paillers,"  men  of 
the  roughest  and  lewdest  sort.  She  was 
never  alone  :  she  was  often  in  irons  :  she 
slept,  according  to  some,  with  a  chain  round 
her  body.  Not  only  her  warders  and  judges, 
but  even,  it  seems,  the  ordinary  pubUc 
could  go  in  and  out  and  stare  at  her  as  they 
chose. 2  Perhaps  she  was  even  glad  of  their 
protection.  She  complained  several  times  of 
the  conduct  of  her  guards,  and  even  spoke 
of  attempted  violation,  urgently  pressing 
her   right   to   be    kept   in   an    ecclesiastical 

*  Proems,  vol.  i.,  p.  47. 

*  The  deposition  of  Guesdon,  citizen  of  Rouen : 
"  Quia  multi  affectabant  earn  videre,  ipse  ivit  ad 
caistrum  Rothomagense,  et  eamdem  prima  vice  ibidem 
vidit."     Proces,  vol.  iii.,  p.  187. 
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prison.  Her  demand,  though  absolutely 
legal,  was  refused.  She  endured  this  horror 
to  the  end,  living  in  continual  fear  and 
torment,  hardly  able  even  to  hear  the  voices 
of  her  beloved  saints  in  the  noise  and 
clamour  that  surrounded  her. 

And  every  day,  often  for  hours  at  a  stretch, 
she  fought,  in  prison  and  alone,  as  she  had 
fought  in  the  open  field  with  all  her  faithful 
soldiers  round  her,  the  battle  of  her  ''  very 
Christian  King." 

For  it  was  he — not  she — who  was  really 
on  trial  at  Rouen.  In  that  age  of  super- 
stition it  was  worth  anything  to  his  enemies 
to  be  able  to  show  that  Charles  VIL  of  France 
had  won  his  crown  by  the  help  of  a  heretic 
and  a  witch.  "  It  was  the  common  opinion," 
says  Slangier  Leparmentier,  apparitor  of 
the  archiepiscopal  court  of  Rouen,  "  that 
aU  that  was  done  against  Joan  was  done 
from  hatred  of  the  King  of  France  "  ^;   and 

^  Proces,  vol.  iii.,  p.  iS6.  See  also  depositions  of 
Ladvenu,  vol.  iii.,  p.  i6S,  and  of  de  Houppeville,  vol.  iii., 
P-I73- 
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his  words  were  echoed  by  other  witnesses. 
The  whole  course  of  the  trial  was,  in  fact, 
directed  to  the  defamation  of  Charles's  char- 
acter as  an  orthodox  Christian.  But  for  this 
Joan  might  have  been  poisoned,  stabbed  or 
drowned  ^  by  her  captors,  angrily  suspicious 
as  they  always  were  that  all  this  delay,  these 
tedious  and  unnecessary  examinations,  this 
absurd  farce  of  a  trial,  might  end  in  disaster 
and  the  escape  of  their  prey.  The  French, 
and  the  wiser  heads  among  the  English, 
knew  that  Joan,  condemned  as  a  heretic 
and  witch  by  the  Church's  accredited  repre- 
sentatives after  formal  trial,  was  worth  to 
them  a  hundred  Joans  murdered  in  haste 
to  be  canonised  at  leisure  by  her  followers. 
For  her  they  cared  nothing  ;  but  she  could 
be  used  to  damn  her  King,  and  for  that  they 
cared  much.  That  accomplished,  she  could 
be  put  to  death  ;  but  till  then,  as  jealously 
kept  alive.  The  mere  report  of  her  illness 
sent  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  and  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  hot-foot  to  her  prison  to  take 

*  The  unhappy  "  puceau  "  was  drowned  out  of  hand. 
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steps  that  so  valuable  a  prize  did  not 
escape  them  through  the  open  door  of 
death,  and  leave  the  reputation  of  the  King 
unsmirched. 

Joan  of  Arc  knew  all  that.  To  her  clear 
sight  the  motives  of  her  enemies  lay  open. 
She  was  as  conscious  that  she  had  the  King's 
battle  to  light  here  in  prison  as  she  had  been 
at  Orleans  or  Patay.  As  her  judges  directed 
the  whole  course  of  the  trial  to  secure  their 
end,  so  did  she.  with  a  wisdom  and  a  courage 
that  nowhere  shone  more  brightly  than  here, 
direct  all  her  energy  to  defeat  it.  Day  after 
day  they  kept  her  there  answering  their  ques- 
tions. They  denied  her  the  help  of  counsel, 
or  offered  her  an  adviser  from  among  her 
enemies.  They  plied  her  with  theological 
puzzles  that  onl}-  a  theologian  could  have 
hoped  to  answer  safely,  and  sought  to  entrap 
her  into  heresy.  They  set  down  (she  cried) 
"  all  that  is  against  me,  and  nothing  that 
is  for  me."  ^     They  questioned  her  till  they 

^  Proccs,  vol.  iii.     See  especially  evidence  of  Manchoa, 
Massieu,  Taquel,  etc. 
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themselves  were  weary  with  the  long  hours 
of  struggle. 

She  was  always  ready  for  them.  Some- 
times indeed,  through  the  ofhcial  Latin  record, 
there  breaks  the  cry  of  utter  weariness. 
''  Tr unseat  ultra  " — "  Go  on  " —  she  answers 
to  question  after  question.  "  I  will  answer 
that  another  time  "  ;  '*  I  have  answered  that 
already  "  :  "  You  will  have  no  more  of  me 
to-day."  But  though  she  might  refuse  to 
speak  at  all,  she  rarely  spoke  amiss — how 
rarely  gave  them  the  excuse  they  sought ! 
As  d'Alen(;on  found  her  deeds  "  rather  of 
God  than  of  man,"  so  witness  after  witness 
aftirms  that  her  discretion  in  words,  her 
wisdom,  her  memory  and  accuracy  were 
marvellous  in  one  so  young,  so  simple  and 
so  unlearned.  "  No  theologian  could  have 
answered  better,"  says  one.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  her  prudence  and  her  quickness  to 
see  the  snare  laid  for  her  strike  one  more 
than  any  suggestion  of  theological  know- 
ledge, but  among  the  witnesses  at  the  trial 
for    rehabihtation    there   was    an    obvious 
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desire  to  prove  at  least  some  element  of  the 
miraculous  ;  and  so  there  is  a  double  in- 
sistence on  her  extreme  childishness,  ignor- 
ance and  simplicity,  and  on  her  astonishing 
knowledge  of  mihtary  strategy  and  tactics, 
and  of  theological  problems — both  of  which 
they  incline  to  regard  as  miraculous.  But 
Joan  was  no  more  an  inspired  idiot  than 
she  was  a  hysterical  visionary.  If  she  was 
simple,  it  was  with  the  grave  and  noble 
simphcity  of  a  direct  and  candid  nature  :  if 
childhke,  because  she  had,  like  other  great 
ones,  the  heart  of  a  child  in  all  its  gracious 
purity.  But  with  these  gifts  she  combined 
a  steadiness  of  nerve,  a  swiftness  of  mind, 
a  clearness  of  vision,  which  made  her  more 
than  a  match  for  her  enemies  with  all  their 
subtlety  and  all  their  knowledge  of  doctrine 
and  of  heresy. 

The  trial  was  conducted  at  first  in  public, 
and  a  report  made  on  the  spot  by  three 
notaries.  They  loudly  affirmed  their  lidehty 
to  the  truth  when  questioned  on  it  in  1456, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  were 
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not  as  faithful  as  they  were  allowed  to  be. 
Manchon's  refusal  to  initial  the  last  few  pages 
of  the  report,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was 
not  present  and  therefore  could  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  what  was  set  down,  is  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith  in  very  difficult 
circumstances,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
everyone  connected  with  the  trial  went  in 
terror  of  their  Uves  when  the  Bishop  was 
angry  with  them  !  On  the  other  hand, 
Manchon  ^  himself  admits  that  during  the 
first  days  of  the  trial  Joan  was  interrupted 
"  at  almost  every  word,"  and  that  "  two  or 
three  writers  of  the  King  of  the  English  " 
registered  what  they  chose  of  her  depositions, 
and  omitted  all  that  tended  to  exculpate 
her,  while  he,  Manchon,  set  down  all.  When 
there  w^as  a  disagreement  about  this,  it  was 
found  that  Manchon's  version  was  correct. 
Of  this  he  is  very  certain.  But  there  are,  in 
fact,  one  or  two  important  omissions  in  the 
official  Latin  version  of  the  report,  of  points 
which  are  found  in  the  original  French.     We 

^  Proces,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  135  et  seq. 
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have  only  a  small  part  of  the  French  version, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  other 
omissions  in  that  much  larger  part  of  the 
Latin  report  which  we  can  never  now  correct 
from  the  French.  That  Manchon  was  as 
faithful  as  he  dared  to  be,  and  that  he  dared 
considerably,  there  is  no  doubt  :  absolute 
fidelity  was  perhaps  almost  impossible. 
And  we  have  to  remember  that  the  eagerness 
of  her  enemies  to  trap  her  was  so  extreme 
that  the  Maid  herself  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  beg  them  to  ''  speak  one  after  the  other 
and  not  all  at  once  "  ! 

As  I  have  said,  Joan  saw  as  well  as  her 
judges  what  they  aimed  at,  and  the  struggle 
began  on  the  first  day  of  the  trial. 

They  invited  her  to  take  an  oath,  her  hand 
on  the  Gospels,  to  speak  the  truth  on  all 
questions  that  should  be  put  to  her.  She 
refused,  saying  they  might  ask  her  of  "  things 
which  she  ought  not  to  tell  them  "  ;  and 
when  they  pressed  her,  it  became  clear  what 
were  those  things.  She  would  answer,  she 
said,  "  as  to  her  father  and  mother,  and  what 
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she  had  done  after  her  arrival  in  France  ; 
but  of  the  revelations  she  had  had  from 
God,  nothing  would  she  say  or  reveal  except 
to  Charles,  her  King  ;  nor  would  she  do  so 
though  they  cut  off  her  head.  "  That  was 
indeed  the  choice  that  lay  before  her.  Her 
judges  desired  not  only  to  extract  from  her 
some  admission  which  might  be  twisted 
into  heresy,  but  to  know  what  was  "  the 
sign  "  she  had  given  to  the  King  when  she 
first  went  to  him  at  Chinon.  In  that  sign, 
as  they  believed  (and  probably  rightly),  was 
involved  the  damaging  admission  of  his  own 
uncertainty  of  his  right  to  the  throne.  Once 
drag  that  into  the  light,  and  couple  it  with 
proof  that  the  one  who  brought  him  assur- 
ance was  herself  a  heretic  and  a  witch,  and 
the  case  was  indeed  complete  against  the 
unhappy  Charles. 

Again  and  again,  as  she  had  refused  to 
give  her  parole,  so  Joan  of  Arc  refused  to 
swear  that  she  would  tell  all  the  truth.  "  We 
required  of  her  that  she  should  swear,"  says 
the  report :   "  that  no  one,  not  even  a  prince, 
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questioned  on  matters  of  faith,  could  refuse        \ 
to  swear."  ^     A  prince  could  not,  perhaps,        ! 
but  Joan  could.     "  You  may  well  ask  me,"        j 
she  replied,   ''  some  things  about   which    I        \ 
shall  answer  truly,  and  others  about  which        ; 
I  shall  not  answer.  "     Again  and  again  they 
admonished  her,  till  she  told  them  plainly 
that  if  they  asked  her  what  did  not  concern 
them,  she  should  not  tell  them  truly.     They 
could   be  as  plain  as  she  :     ''  You  expose 
yourself   to  great  danger  by  this  refusal."' 
She  knew  it.     She  had  to  choose  between 
her  own  safety  and  the  honour  of  the  King.       ] 
Did  he  and  his  counsellors  depend  on  such       ' 
loyalty  when  they  abandoned  her  ?     If  so, 
Charles  VII.  of  France  surpassed  his  name- 
sake of  England  when  he  sacrificed  Strafford, 
in  his  sacrifice  of  Joan  of  Arc.^  \ 

As   she   had   warned    them,    Joan,   when       i 
pressed  too  far,  if  she  did  '*  not  tell  them 
truly "    all   they   asked,    did    certainly   tell 

^  Proces,  vol.  i.,  p.  50.  j 

-  For  the  struggle  between  Joan  and  her  judges  oa 
this  question  of  the  oath,  see  Proces,  vol.  i.,  pp.  45  et  seq. 
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them  a  fairy  tale.  They  were  set  on  finding 
out  what  was  the  "sign"  she  gave  to 
Charles  :  she  as  set  to  refuse  it.  To  this 
point  they  returned  with  a  persistency  that 
proves  the  value  they  set  upon  it.  First 
thing  in  the  morning,  last  thing  before  the 
trial  closed  for  the  day,  this  question  appears 
and  reappears.  Sometimes  question  followed 
question  ;  at  others,  the  questioners  seem 
absorbed  in  some  other  point.  Suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  other  matter,  they  turn 
upon  her  :  "  What  was  the  sign  you  gave 
to  your  King?"  "You  will  not  have  it 
from  me  this  year,"  was  the  swift  reply. 
"  Send  and  ask  him  !  "  When  they  pressed 
her — "  I  have  promised  my  Saints  that  I 
will  not  tell  anyone,"  she  said  indignantly  ; 
"  why  do  you  wish  me  to  commit  perjury  ?  " 
And  at  last,  seeing  that  they  would  not 
leave  the  point  unsettled,  Joan  did  what  she 
had  warned  them  she  would  do,  and  taking 
a  hint  from  one  of  their  questions  ^  at  an 

^  "  Asked   if  she  had  seen  a  crown  on  the   King's 
head   when   she  showed    him  the  sign,  she  answered  : 
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earlier  examination,  she  launched  out  into  a 
kind  of  allegory,  in  which  she  described  the 
coming  of  an  angel  to  toll  the  King  to  make 
use  of  her,  Joan,  and,  with  God's  help,  he 
should  have  the  whole  kingdom  of  T'rance. 
This  angel  had  brought  the  King  a  crowTi, 
which  he  gave  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
who  gave  it  to  Charles.  All  this  had  hap>- 
pened  at  Chinon ;  and  the  angel  had  told 
Charles  that  he  must  give  Joan  a  force  of 
soldiers  or  he  would  not  be  crowned  and 
consecrated  so  soon. 

Her  solemn  judges  proceeded,  after  their 
manner,  to  ply  Joan  with  the  most  ridicu- 
lous questions  about  this  imaginary  crown — 
whether  the  angel  who  brought  it  had  flown 
through  the  air  or  walked  on  the  ground, 
what  it  was  like,  whether  it  shone,  and  how 
it   had  smelt   (!)  ^  :    to  which   Joan  replied 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  that  without  perjury.'  "  {Prods, 
vol.  i.,  p.  91.)  But  later  she  developed  the  idea,  a« 
shown  in  the  text. 

'  Good  and  bad  smells  were  strong  indications  of 
character  to  the  medi.cval  mind,  and  the  same  question 
was  asked  several  times  about  the  Saints  who  visited  Joan. 
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with  admirable  gravity,  saying  that  it  had 
smelt  excellently,  and  as  for  what  it  was 
like,  it  was  like  a  crown. ^  And  it  was 
given,  one  gathers,  not  only  to  reassure  the 
Dauphin,  but  also  ''que  on  laissast  a  la 
ar^uer  " — in  order  that  people  should  stop 
arguing  with  her  !  And  again,  this  merciful 
gift  came,  not  through  any  merit  of  hers, 
but  ''  through  the  merit  of  the  King  and  the 
good  Duke  of  Orleans." 

This  absurd  story  seems  to  have  satisfied 
her  judges,  either  that  they  had  the  truth, 
or  that  they  were  not  likely  to  have  it  :  at 
least  they  a.^ked  no  further  questions.  It 
has  troubled  later  critics  more.  But  surely 
it  is  sufikiently  clear  that  Joan,  since  she 
would  not  tell  the  King's  enemies  the  facts, 
told  them,  under  the  form  of  an  allegory, 
simply  that  she  had  come  to  the  Dauphin 
and  had  given  him  his  crown.  If  there  was 
any  misstatement  in  the  story,  it  lay  in  the 
characteristic  assurance  that  God's  goodness 

^  For  this  description,   see  Prods,  vol.  i.,  pp.  lyj   et 
seq. 

G 
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to  Charles  VII.  was  due  to  no  merit  of 
hers,  but  solely  to  his  own  transcendent 
virtues. 

Whether  battled  or  satis  tied  on  this  point, 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  and  his  assistants 
continued,  without  pause,  their  search  for 
heresy  and  witchcraft.  It  is  amazing  that 
they  succeeded  so  ill.  Xo  one  who  has  read 
any  account  of  a  heresy  hunt  in  the  Middle 
Ages  will  fail  to  admire  with  heart-felt 
sincerity  the  way  in  which  Joan  met  their 
outrageous  questions :  for  outrageous  it 
was  to  put  such  questions  to  a  young  un- 
lettered girl,  and  to  deny  her  the  help  of 
counsel.  "Are  you  in  a  state  of  grace? 
they  asked  her.  "If  I  am  not,"  said  the 
Maid  serenely,  "  God  make  me  so  :  and  if  I 
am,  God  keep  me  so."  "I  should  be  the 
most  sorrowful  in  the  world,"  she  added,  ''  if 
I  knew  that  I  was  not  in  a  state  of  grace."  ^ 
Another  time  the  judges  evidently  felt  they 
had  done  better.  Joan  had  said  that  she 
would    issue   from    her  sufferings    "  at    last 

^  Pmcis,  vol.  i.,  p.  65. 
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in  paradise."  Did  she  then  think  herself 
assured  of  salvation,  and  in  no  danger  of 
hell?  She  firmly  beUeved,  she  said,  what 
her  Voices  had  said  to  her— namely,  that 
she  would  be  saved  ;  as  firmly  as  though 
she  were  already  in  heaven.  "  That  is  an 
answer  of  great  weight,"  said  one.  ''  I  hold 
it  for  a  great  treasure,"  said  Joan. 

But  when  they  pressed  her  again — "Did 
she  then  think  she  could  no  longer  commit 
a  mortal  sin  ?  "—she  saw  her  danger.  ''  I 
do  not  know,"  she  replied,  "  but  in  all  I  wait 
upon  our  Lord."  ^ 

Such  questions  as  these  were  full  of  gravity 
and  weight— so  full  as  to  be  grossly  unfair 
to  the  unlettered  victim.  But  one  wonders 
whether  the  Maid  would  have  been  really 
better  off  with  the  help  of  counsel,  or  was 
greatly  helped  by  the  timid  attempts  to 
advise  her  made  by  Brothers  Isambard, 
Ladvenu  and  one  or  two  others.  It  is 
an  open  question.  In  any  theological  dis- 
cussion   it    is    much    easier    to    entrap  ^a 

1  Proems,  vol.  i.,  pp.  155,  156. 
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disputant  into  a  heretical  opinion  than  to 
avoid  making  one  himself ;  and  her  judges 
had  this  easier  task.  That  they  made  so 
little  a  success  of  it  was  due  to  Joan's  direct- 
ness and  honesty  far  more  than  to  any 
subtlety — an  honesty  so  battling  that  one 
witness,  years  later,  flatly  contradicted 
the  chorus  of  praise  of  her  "  marvellous 
simplicity  "  by  saying  that  in  his  opinion 
she  was  exceedingly  subtle,  ''  with  the 
subtlety  of  a  woman  "  !  ^  There  is  a 
shrewdness  which  goes  with  honesty  rather 
than  subtlety,  and  Joan  with  all  her  candour 
was  baflling  to  her  judges.  Her  utter  rehance 
upon  God  and  her  "Council"  enabled  her 
to  sweep  aside  question  after  question.  "  I 
do  not  know  ;  I  refer  me  to  God,"  was  a 
reply  not  suggested  by  "subtlety,"  but  by 
a  mind  habituated  to  continual  waiting  upon 
God.  "  You  say  all  that  you  have  done 
has  been  by  the  counsel  of  your  Voices  ?  " 
they  asked  her.  "  All  that  I  have  done 
well,"  she  corrected  swiftly.     She  was  per- 

"^  Prods,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21.    Maltre  Jean  Beaup^e. 
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fectly  clear-sighted  ;  she  knew  when — how 
seldom  ! — she  had  disobeyed,  and  fell  into 
no  exaggerated  despair  at  the  thought.  "  I 
confessed  my  fault,  and  I  believe  it  is  for- 
given," she  said  simply.  There  is  as  great 
(and  more  beautiful)  diversity  among  saints 
as  among  sinners,  and  of  the  anguish  of 
grief  which  has  characterised  some  of 
the  greatest  of  the  saints,  for  errors  which 
only  a  very  sensitive  conscience  would  have 
regarded  as  faults  at  all,  there  is  no  trace 
in  Joan  of  Arc.  In  her  one  is,  rather, 
conscious  of  a  heart  so  childlike  in  its 
humiUty  and  its  trust  that  she  could  not  be 
greatly  surprised  at  her  own  errors,  or  doubt 
the  infinite  willingness  of  God  to  forgive 
and  remedy  them.^    There  is  also  in  her  a 

1  Her  description  of  the  leap  from  Beaurevoir,  and 
its  consequences,  for  example,  remind  one  of  a  passage 
in  Brother  Lawrence's  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God  : 
"  He  was  very  sensible  of  his  faults,  but  not  discouraged 
by  them  :  he  confessed  them  to  God  and  did  not  plead 
against  Him  to  excuse  them.  When  he  had  so  done, 
he  peaceably  resumed  his  usual  practice  of  love  and 
adoration  "  (pp.  14.  15)- 
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forward-looking  gaze,  a  pressing  on  which 
reminds  one  perpetually  of  St  Pauls  great 
saying :  "  I  count  not  myself  to  have 
apprehended,  but  this  one  thing  I  do  ; 
forgetting  those  things  that  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are 
before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  (iod  in  Christ 
Jesus.  "  It  was  this  ardent  pressing  forward 
to  the  prize  of  the  mark  of  her  high  calling 
that  taught  Joan  to  submit  herself  so  utterly 
to  the  guidance  of  her  saints.  She  never 
acted  without  them,  she  never  doubted 
what  they  said.  And  when  she  answered 
her  judges  on  difficult  points — "  I  do  not 
know,  I  refer  me  to  God  " — she  was  not 
evading  the  difficulty,  but  meeting  it  as  she 
was  accustomed  to  meet  every  difficulty  in 
her  path — "  I  refer  me  to  God." 

Perhaps  it  w^as  her  sense  of  humour  that 
baffled  her  judges  most.  A  sense  of  humour 
in  a  saint  has  always  been  perplexing  to 
sinners.  Had  she,  Cauchon  asked  her  one  day, 
seen  the  light  that  accompanied  her  Voices 
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that  morning  ?  *  Yes,  there  had  been  much 
light  from  every  side  :  "J//  the  Hght  does 
not  come  to  you,  my  lord  !  "  And  again, 
questioned  about  the  village  politics  of 
Domremy  :  "I  remember  one  who  was  a 
Burgundian,  and  I  would  willingly  have 
seen  his  head  cut  off :  aluays  supposing  it 
was  the  will  of  God,"  she  added  gravely.* 

A  sense  of  humour  is  essentially  a  sense 
of  proportion,  and  Joan's  sense  of  proportion 
was  sorely  tried  by  some  of  the  questions 
solemnly  put  to  her  by  these  judges  in 
search  of  heresy.  They  were  concerned,  of 
course,  to  prove  that  her  Saints  were  nothing 
but  devils,  and  the  Voices  a  Satanic  device 
for  her  perdition.  The  fact  that  she  had 
consulted  no  priest  about  them  was  in  itself 
a  damning  admission,  for  her  own  test  of 
their  sanctity — namely,  that  they  gave  her 
excellent  advice — naturally  seemed  to  them 
a  very  contemptible  proof  indeed.  They 
proceeded    to    examine    further :     Did    she 

'  Procis,  vol,  i.,  p.  75. 
» Ibid.,  p.  65. 
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know  one  saint  from  another  ?  How  did 
she  know  one  from  another  ?  How  were 
they  dressed  ?  How  old  were  they  ?  Did 
they  all  speak  at  once  or  one  after  another  ? 
Which  of  them  came  first  ?  How  did  she 
know  whether  they  were  men  or  women  ? 
Had  they  faces  ?  Had  they  hair  ?  Was 
it  long  hair  ?  Did  they  speak  in  Enghsh  ? 
Had  St  Michael  any  clothes  on  ?  To  all 
of  which  she  replied  in  effect  that  she  could 
not  answer  such  questions — did  they  suppose 
that  God  could  not  give  St  Michael  any 
clothes,  and  why  should  his  hair  be  cut 
off  ?  All  she  knew  was  that  her  Saints  came 
from  God,  that  she  rejoiced  greatly  at  their 
coming,  and  grieved  when  they  went  away. 
But  she  must  know  what  they  looked  like, 
insisted  her  judges;  had  she  not  had  them 
depicted  on  her  banner  ?  "•  They  appeared 
there  as  they  do  in  church,"  said  Joan,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  find  heresy  in  her  answer,  i 
There  is  present  in  all  her  answers  the 
same  common  sense  in  the  ordinary  affairs 

^  Prods,  vol.  i.,  p.  i3o. 
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of  life,  which  "rose  to  touch  the  spheres" 
when  God  spoke  to  her.  She  would  not 
have  gone  out  at  Compiegne  or  an}'^vhcre 
else,  she  said,  if  she  had  known  for  certain 
that  she  would  be  taken  prisoner  :  unless 
her  Voices  had  comffianded  her}  Then  she 
would  go  anywhere.  Even  to  be  in  prison 
— worst  fate  that  could  befall — ''  must  be 
right,  since  God  willed  it  so."  ^ 

This  perfect  rehance  on  the  love  of  God 
freed  Blessed  Joan  from  egotism.  It  was 
He  and  His  will  that  prevailed — not  she. 
With  all  her  fame,  with  all  her  leadership, 
she  remained  unmoved  by,  even  uninterested 
in,  the  extravagances  that  evidently  sur- 
rounded her.  She  had  worked  no  miracles, 
she  assured  her  judges,  when  a  shade  more 
of  egotism  would  have  fastened  upon  her 
the  charge  of  witchcraft.  Yes,  she  had 
prayed,  with  a  number  of  other  young  girls, 
lor  the  recovery  of  a  httle  dead  baby  at 
Lagny.^     It  had  recovered  long  enough  to  be 

^  Proems,  vol.  i.,  p.  ii6.  *  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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baptized.  Was  not  this  miracle  attributed 
to  her  ?  She  did  not  know — she  had  never 
asked  about  it.  She  had  never  "  healed  " 
anyone  with  the  ring  she  wore.  Did  not 
people  ask  her  to  touch  their  rings  ?  They 
did  ;  but  she  had  told  them  to  touch  their 
own  rings,:  it  would  do  them  just  as  much 
good  !  Had  not  people  kissed  her  hands 
and  feet  ?  '*  People,  "  said  the  Maid.* 
*'  were  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  I  kept  them 
from  kissing  my  hands  as  well  as  I  could. 
But  the  poor  came  to  me  because  I  was  not 
discourteous  to  them,  but  helped  them  as 
far  as  I  was  able."  She  had  often  stood 
as  godmother  to  babies,  and  had  called  them 
Charles  in  honour  of  the  King,  or  Joan,  or 
''whatever  their  mothers  wished." 

From  these  answers,  so  simply  given,  we 
get  at  last  some  idea  of  the  adulation  which 
surrounded  this  girl,  hardly  more  than  a 
child  herself,  through  the  brief  months  of 
her  public  career.  Feted,  caressed,  almost 
worshipped  by  the  people,  and  followed  to 

^  Prods,  vol.  i.,  pp.  I02  et  seq. 
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the  death  by  her  army,  the  utter  simplicity 
and  humihty  of  Joan  remained  untouched. 
It  was  no  doubt  her  safety  that  she  thought 
of  herself  always  as  God's  instalment  to 
do  His  purpose.  Her  eyes  were  set  on  the 
goal,  and  she  hardly  heard  the  clamour  of 
men,  so  intent  was  she  to  hear  the  voice  of 
God.  If  a  miracle  were  attributed  to  her 
she  did  not  know — she  "had  not  inquired 
about  it."  One  can  hear  the  touch  of  scorn 
in  her  voice  !  But  when  it  comes  to  her 
mission  the  tone  is  different.  Did  not 
those  of  her  party  believe  her  to  be  sent 
by  God  ?  ''  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
believe  it,"  she  answered,  "but  if  they  do 
not  beheve  it,  yet  am  I  sent  by  God."  ^  It 
does  not  matter  to  her  what  men  believe  : 
let  them  look  to  that  :  what  matters  is  the 
fact — "  yet  am  I  sent  by  God." 

This  submission  to  the  will  of  her  Lord 
is  present   at  every  point.     Another  would 
have    vowed    herself,    one    thinks,    to    per- 
petual virginity.     Joan  only  "  so  long  as  it 
^  Prods,  vol.  i.,  p.  loi. 
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pleased  God."  Would  God  desert  her  then, 
she  was  asked,  if  she  were  to  marry  ?  *'  I 
do  not  know,"  was  the  answer :  ''  for  this 
I  refer  me  to  God."  *  And  for  all  she  has 
done,  she  alone,  under  the  guidance  of  God, 
is  responsible.  It  was  not  possible  for  one 
whose  whole  soul  was  intent  on  hearing 
and  obe}ing  His  voice  to  hold  anyone  else 
responsible  for  \shat  she  did.  On  that 
point  Joan  was  absolutely  clear.  She  and 
she  alone  must  be  blamed  if  she  had  done 
wrong.  She  had  consulted  no  one  about 
her  Voices.  She  had  even  disobeyed  her 
parents  in  obeying  them.  She,  without 
advice  from  any  human  being,  had  taken 
the  dress  of  a  man,  had  worn  and  still  would 
wear  it,  till  God,  by  Whose  inspiration  she 
had  put  it  on,  should  bid  her  lay  it  aside. 
She  did  what  He  bade  her,  and  she  could 
do  no  other. 

At  lirst  reading,  the  utter  loyalty  of  Joan 
to  all  whom  she  might  have  inculpated  by 
her  exidcnce,    her  refusal    to  shift   the   re- 
^  Proces,  vol.  i.,  pp.  128  and  183. 
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sponsibility  on  to  others,  even  others  who 
were  safely  out  of  the  hands  of  her  enemies, 
continually  impresses  one.  But — though  she 
was  indeed  the  soul  of  honour  and  loyalty  to 
all — the  sense  comes  at  last  that  it  was  her 
supreme  loyalty  to  God  that  made  disloyalty 
to  any  other  impossible.  She  could  not  make 
others  responsible  for  her  acts,  she  who, 
every  hour  of  the  day,  had  sought  and  heard 
the  voice  of  God. 

Her  dress  was  indeed  a  trifle,  she  said 
impatiently.  It  was  preposterous  to  trouble 
her  about  it.  How  could  it  concern  them  ? 
It  concerned  them,  of  course,  for  the  ridiculous 
reason  that  the  dress  was  matter  for  heresy, 
and  could  be  used  to  destroy  the  woman  who 
wore  it.  But  to  Joan,  even  if  they  would  not 
beUeve  that  God  had  told  her  to  wear  it, 
it  seemed  that  they  might  have  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  she  must  wear  it.  "  It 
is  more  fitting  that  I  wear  a  man's  dress 
when  I  have  to  Hve  among  men,"  she  said  ; 
and  we  are  told  that,  in  fact,  her  clothes 
were  tied  to  her  so   tightly  that  it  would 
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have  been  hard  to  get  them  off.^  It  is  a 
sufficiently  hideous  comment  on  all  that 
imprisonment  was  meaning  to  the  Maid. 

The  long  trial  was  wearing  her  out,  and 
the  end  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Had 
she  been  the  angel  from  heaven  that  in  a 
parable  she  claimed  to  be,  her  judges  would 
none  the  less  have  condemned  her  and  put 
her  to  death.  They  sought  at  last  to  en- 
trap her  into  a  direct  refusal  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  Church,  representing  it  as 
their  judgment  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Joan 
appealed  more  than  once  to  be  taken  to  the 
Pope,  though  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  tried 
to  suppress  the  fact.  The  sympathy  of 
onlookers  was  awakened  by  his  browbeat- 
ing of  the  Maid  and  the  few  who  timidly 
ventured  to  advise  her  ;  and  the  trial  was 
in  consequence  removed  from  the  public 
hall  and  conducted  in  private.  The  threat 
of  torture  even  was  held  out,  but  in  the  end 
remained  a  threat  only,  apparently  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  so  obstinate  as  to  make 

Prods,  vol.  iii,,  p.  147. 
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such  proceedings  useless.  The  Enghsh 
were  getting  impatient ;  they  could,  doubt- 
less, hardly  believe  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  by  her  friends  to  save  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  they  feared  to  lose  her  at  the 
last. 

It  was  impossible  to  prove  her  heretical, 
It  only  remained  to  atlirm  what  they 
could  not  prove,  and  Joan  was  proclaimed 
a  heretic.  On  23rd  May  ^  a  sermon  was 
preached  to  Joan,  announcing  this  sentence 
and  urging  her  once  more  to  confess  and 
recant.  She  replied:  "Though  I  saw  the 
tire  ht,  and  though  I  were  in  the  flames,  I 
could  say  no  other."  And  the  scribe  who 
took  it  down  WTote  in  the  margin  of  the 
page  :    "  Supcrba  rcsponsio  Johayuicr."  - 

Did  Joan  herself  still  hope  for  dehverance  ? 
Her  hope,  nay  her  conviction,  never  left  her. 
Her  Voices  promised  that  she  should  be 
free  ;  her  people — could  she  doubt  it  ? — 
would    not    abandon    her    to    her   enemies. 

*  The  trial  began  on  21st  February. 

'  Proems,  vol.  i.,  p.  441.     "  Pro. id  answer  of  Joan." 
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The  very  loyalty  of  Joan,  who  had  been 
drawn  from  Domremy  to  Paris  by  the  cry 
of  suffering,  and  leapt  from  the  tower  of 
Beaurevoir  to  go  and  save  the  people  of 
Compi^gne,  made  unthinkable  to  her  the 
monstrous  perfidy  of  her  King.  One  has 
only  to  imagine  her  in  his  place  to  realise  it. 
And  so  through  all  her  sufferings  she  endured, 
having  the  certainty  of  escape  before  her. 
And  this  certainty  betrayed  her  at  the  last. 
Once  or  twice  surely  the  dread  possibility 
of  ultimate  abandonment  had  faced  that 
unconquerable  spirit.  There  is  a  passage 
of  heart-rending  pathos,  where  she  turns 
aside  to  ask  that,  if  she  is  to  be  slain,  she 
shall  have  "a  woman's  shift"  to  die  in. 
*' Why,"  they  sneered,  "after  what  you 
have  said  as  to  your  man's  dress  being 
after  the  will  of  God,  do  you  ask  for  a 
woman's  shift  to  die  in  ?  '  "It  will  be 
enough  for  me,"  she  answered,  "so  it  be 
long."  1 

Even  here  she  paused  to  add  :    "  Bui  I 

^  Procis,  vol.  i.,  pp.  176  and  177. 
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believe  firmly  that  God  icill  not  let  this  happen, 
but  will  rescue  ?ne  and  that  su-iftly  and  by 
a  miracle."  She  did  believe  it.  Had  not 
St  Catherine  told  her  to  "  take  all  quietly  ; 
care  not  for  thy  suffering  ;  thou  shalt  come 
at  last  to  the  kingdom  of  paradise  "  ?  She 
thought  of  paradise  itself,  perhaps,  only  as 
freedom  to  serve  God.  At  least  no  thought 
of  the  true  meaning  of  that  promise  crossed 
her  mind.  She  would,  she  was  certain,  be 
released  either  from  prison  or,  when  judg- 
ment was  about  to  be  executed  upon  her, 
by  some  riot  among  the  crowd  by  means  of 
which  she  should  be  set  free.  The  sense  of 
her  mission  was  so  strong  upon  her  that  to 
be  inactive  seemed  a  sort  of  separation  from 
God.  She  was  no  preacher,  no  writer,  no 
theologian.  It  was  not  in  such  spheres 
that  her  service  lay.  She  was  an  actor, 
one  to  whom  it  was  given  in  person  to 
lead  armies,  establish  kings,  and  drive  out 
invaders.  God  had  given  her  this  to  do, 
and  only  she  could  do  it — not  from  any 
merit  of  hers,  but  solely  because  He  had 

H 
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given  it  her  to  do.  She  judged  no  other 
man's  duty,  but  she  knew  her  own,  and  in 
prison  and  in  bonds  she  could  not  do  it. 
"  I  am  come  in  God's  name  ;  /  have  nothing 
to  do  here  ;  let  me  be  sent  back  to  God, 
whence  I  came  !  '  On  the  lips  of  another 
that  would  seem  an  appeal  to  death  to  put 
an  end  to  her  sufferings  :  from  Joan  of  Arc 
it  meant  freedom  to  serve  God  in  the  way 
He  had  taught  her.  France  lay  yet  under 
the  heel  of  her  enemies,  Paris  itself  was 
untaken,  the  King  not  in  possession  of  his 
own.  And  the  deliverer  lay  helpless  in 
prison,   her  work  undone. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  admission  ever  wrung 
from  Joan  by  utter  submission  to  the  will 
of  God  was  that  brief  answer  to  a  taunting 
query  whether  her  angel  had  not  failed  her 
now,  since  she  was  in  prison — "  since  it 
pleased  God,  she  beheved  that  it  was  for 
the  best  that  she  was  taken."  ^  Even  so  far 
she  could  go.  She  had  for  weeks  before 
her  capture  faced  the  certainty  of  it,  and 

^  Procts,  vol.  i.,  p.  126. 
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gone  forward ;  but  she  hoped  she  might 
die  ''without  long  torment  of  prison."  For 
months  she  had  endured  the  horrors  of 
imprisonment  under  conditions  that  can 
hardly  be  described  in  words ;  but  she  had 
believed  with  certainty  that  she  would  be 
rescued.  Now  the  end  was  at  hand  and  no 
rescuer  appeared. 

The  very  strength  of  her  young  body 
must  have  made  death  hard  for  Joan.  It  is 
clear  from  all  she  said  and  did  that  she  was 
robust  beyond  the  average,  and  even  her 
illness  in  prison  and  the  cruelties  and  lonely 
suffering  of  those  slowly  dragging  weeks  had 
not  really  sapped  her  vitaHty.  No  long 
illness,  no  mortifications  of  the  flesh  such 
as  those  practised  by  other  great  saints,  no 
years  of  toil,  no  extremities  of  fasting — none 
of  these  had  abated  by  one  iota  the  natural 
force  of  her  young  strength.  And  though 
by  those  of  her  temperament  a  swift  and 
violent  death  in  the  heat  of  battle  is  lightly 
faced  day  after  day,  death  in  cold  blood 
creates  in    them  a  sudden  almost    uncon- 
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trollable  revolt  in  ever\'  nerve  and   fibre.* 

Those  who  have  never  felt  it  cannot  know 

how  horrible  it  is.     And   now  this   horror 

was  added  to  the  suffering  of  Joan. 

They  pronounced  her  a  heretic,  and  on  the 

24th  May  they  took  her  to  the  market-place 

to  die.     lirard  preached  a  sermon  at   her, 

while  she  sat  looking  at  the  scaffold.     In  the 

course  of  his  sermon   the  preacher  turned 

aside  to  make  clear  once  more  whom  it  was 

whose  '*  heresy  "  was  really  to  be  established 

in   this   trial.     He   denounced  the  King  of 

France.     And  even  now,  at  the  last,  with 

the  fire  before  her  eyes,  and  darkness  in  her 

heart,  Joan,  betrayed  and  deserted,  sprang 

to   her   post — "You  lie,"  she  said.     "My 

King  is  the  noblest  soul   in  Christendom." 

*  Shakespeare  alone  perhaps  has  quite  succeeded  in 
conveying  the  sudden  intolerable  sense  of  physical 
revolt : 

"  Death  is  a  fearful  thing  .  .  . 
...  To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where  ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod.  .  .  ." 

Measure  for  Measure. 
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Erard  ended  his  sermon,  and  again  she 
spoke,  appealing  for  judgment  to  the  Pope, 
and  once  more  altirming  :  "  I  burden  no 
man  with  my  deeds,  neither  my  King  nor 
another.  If  I  have  done  WTong,  it  is  I  who 
have  done  it  and  no  one  else." 

Then  when  sentence  was  being  pro- 
nounced upon  her  and  still  no  help  came, 
no  miracle  was  worked,  suddenly  the  Maid 
cried  out  that  she  yielded.  A  tumult  rose, 
the  English  fearing  she  would  yet  escape 
them  and  caring  nothing  for  her  heresies, 
the  French  eager  before  all  to  have  her 
confess,  and  anxious,  for  that  alone,  to  save 
her  hfe  till  it  was  sure.  The  evidence  is 
confused.  What  seems  clear  is  that  when 
the  end  was  upon  her,  and  Joan  was  forced 
at  last  to  believe  the  unbelievable,  and  know 
herself  abandoned  by  all  the  world— even 
it  seemed  for  the  moment  by  her  Saints — 
a  horror  fell  upon  that  dauntless  spirit,  and 
death  before  her  eyes,  she  cried  out  that  she 
would  yield,  recant,  confess.  A  paper  was 
thrust  into  her  hand,  she  made  a  mark  to 
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witness  her  assent  to  what  was  written  there, 
and  besought  to  be  taken  to  prison  "  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  EngHsh."  Furious  at 
her  escape,  the  English  were  in  a  tumult. 
"Take  her  back  whence  she  came,"  said 
Cauchon. 

Over  the  next  few  da^-s  there  hangs  a  veil 
history  has  not  been  able  to  pierce.  Joan, 
in  defiance  of  every  ecclesiastical  law  and 
common  decency,  was  restored  to  her  brutal 
jailers  and  her  hideous  prison.  The  pro- 
tection of  her  man's  dress  was  taken  from 
her,  for  to  abjure  it  was  part  of  her  recan- 
tation. She  was  dressed  as  a  woman  and 
thrown  to  her  tormentors.  For  three  days 
she  endured  insults  and  worse.  On  the 
fourth  they  took  away  from  her  her  woman's 
dress  while  she  slept  and  gave  her  back  the 
other.  She  put  it  on,  and  was  at  once  pro- 
claimed a  lapsed  heretic.  No  one  had  ever 
meant  that  she  should  escape.  Through  the 
confused  accounts  of  what  happened  during 
these  days  of  horror,  that  at  least  emerges 
certain. 
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And  she  ?  Can  we  divine  at  all  what 
passed  in  the  heart  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  these 
dark  hours  ?  We  can  so  easily  see  how 
failure  came,  and  how  despair  for  a  moment 
overwhelmed  her  like  a  flood.  It  is  the  hour 
of  betrayal  that  is  the  hardest  of  all  for 
loyal  souls  to  bear,  and  Christ  Himself, 
face  to  face  with  that  last  anguish,  prayed  : 
"  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
Me."  Joan  had  never  dreamed  of  such 
betrayal,  and  when  it  was  upon  her  it 
seemed  as  though  not  her  King  only  but 
her  God  had  abandoned  her.  Had  He  not 
promised  succour  at  the  last  ?  And  if  it 
did  not  come,  must  she  not  believe  that 
even  her  Voices  had  deceived  her  ?  To  Joan, 
whose  life  had  been  lived  in  constant  waiting 
upon  God's  will,  the  sudden  sense  of  betrayal 
must  have  been  hke  the  earth  failing  beneath 
her  feet.  There  was  the  scaffold,  there  the 
faggots  ready — and  the  miracle  ?  Was  God 
dead  ? 

So  she  abjured  her  errors ;  and  I  think  no 
death  seemed  really  terrible  to  Joan  when, 
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to  escape  death,  she  had  abjured  belief  in 
her  inspiration.  A  horror  of  loneUness  fell 
on  her  which  our  slower  souls,  less  attuned 
to  the  voice  of  God,  less  swift  to  obey  it, 
can  only  dimly  reaUse.  She  had  signed 
she  knew  not  what  in  that  one  moment  of 
devastating  fear  with  death  before  her  and 
no  God  o\erhead  ;  a  little  short  form  read 
hurriedly  in  her  ears  and  as  hurriedly  signed. 
When  they  produced  a  long  screed  and  said 
she  had  subscribed  to  all  of  it,  had  admitted 
'■  untruthful  pretence  "  in  claiming  to  have 
had  revelations  from  God,  and  to  "adoring 
evil  spirits,  "  she  vowed  she  had  done  no 
such  thing,  1  and — whatever  else  she  con- 
fessed or  denied — she  "  never  intended  to 
deny  her  apparitions,"  or  that  they  were 
saints  indeed.  Joan,  as  always,  could  and 
did  admit  her  own  errors  ;    that  her  Voices 

*  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Joan  signed  a 
very  brief  form  of  abjuration,  and  that  a  much  longer 
one  was  afterwards  produced,  and  declared,  contrarjr 
to  the  truth,  to  be  the  one  she  had  signed.  See  trial 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Proems,  vols.  ii. 
and  iii.     Depositions  of  notaries  and  eye-witnesses. 
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had  deceived  her  she  could  not  behove  and 
live.  Surer  and  surer  became  her  conviction 
that  after  all  it  was  she  who  had  failed — 
not  they.  The  hour  of  darkness  was  passed. 
She  confessed  with  tears  the  greatness  of  her 
failure,  but  her  faith  in  God  and  her  Voices 
never  wavered  again. 

They  had  spoken  to  her  again,  she  said, 
in  prison.  They  had  brought  to  her  mind 
a  sense  of  the  great  betrayal  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty  in  recanting  to  save  her  life. 
With  the  utmost  simplicity,  Joan — afraid 
of  no  man's  judgment,  but  only  God's,  by 
which  she  had  hved  all  her  life — admitted 
that  "  all  she  had  said  or  revoked,  she  said 
for  fear  of  the  fire."  What  she  had  revoked 
she  should  not  have  revoked,  but  never  had 
she  intended  to  deny  her  apparitions — 
never  !  And  once  more  is  forced  from  her 
that  truth  which  she  could  not  deny  though 
she  died  for  it :  "  If  I  said  that  God  had  not 
sent  me,  I  should  damn  myself,  for  it  is  true 
that  God  has  sent  me." 

Death  had  no  more  terrors  for  Joan  of  Arc. 
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She  welcomed  it  at  the  last,  for  it  meant 
release.  "  I  would  rather  do  penance  once 
for  all,  and  die,  than  bear  any  longer 
the  torture  of  a  prison."  Nothing  really 
mattered  any  more  since  she  was  sure  that 
all  the  failure  had  been  hers,  and  that 
neither  God  nor  His  saints  had  deceived  her. 
She  was  most  willing  to  go  to  Him  Whose  for- 
giveness she  never  doubted,  Whose  purpose 
even  her  failure  could  not  make  fail.  Her 
judges  indeed  were  perplexed  enough.  Called 
on  to  pronounce  Joan  of  Arc  a  "  lapsed 
heretic,"  they  gave  their  votes  one  by 
one  with  obvious  uneasiness,  and  hedged 
them  about  with  anxious  "ifs."  //  Joan 
really  understood  what  she  had  signed,  and 
if  she  was  in  her  right  mind  when  she 
signed  it,  then  she  was  a  lapsed  heretic.  So 
great  was  their  uncertainty  ^  that  a  further 
examination  was   held,  and   Joan   asserted 

^  De  Courcelle,  at  the  trial  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  anxiously  declared:  " //  seems  to  me 
that  my  words  were — '  Jeanne  is  now  what  she  was.  If 
she  was  a  heretic  before,  she  is  so  now,'  But  I  never 
positively  gave  an  opinion  that  she  was  a  heretic  1  " 
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to  have  made  further  confessions  and  ab- 
jurations. This  assertion  must  rest  on 
the  word  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  since 
the  notary,  Manchon,  driven  beyond  what 
honesty  could  bear,  flatly  refused  to  sign 
a  statement  he  had  not  been  present  to 
take  down. 

In  Joan  herself  there  was  no  sign  of 
further  wavering.  No  power  on  earth  could 
shake  again  her  faith  in  the  Voices  which 
had  guided  and  did  still  guide  her.  They 
had  promised  that  she  should  issue  from  her 
suffering  into  Paradise.  She  knew  that  this 
also  would  prove  true.  The  mists  vanished 
from  her  path.     It  was  clear  again. 

Once  more  they  brought  her  to  the  market- 
place to  receive  her  sentence  and  to  die. 
Once  more  she  listened — this  time  in  silence 
— to  a  sermon  on  her  wickedness.  There 
was  no  need  now  to  protest — she  had  passed 
beyond  them  and  their  futile  judgments. 

She  had  no  more  care  for  herself,  but — hke 
herself — she  saw,  as  the  flames  rose  round 
her,  that  the  priest  who,  at  her  request,  held 
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up  the  cross  before  her  d^'ing  eyes  was  in 
danger,  and  warned  him  to  stand  farther 
oft'.  Like  herself,  also,  she  wept  for  her 
disobedience,  but,  with  perfect  faith  in  Gods 
forgiveness,  called  upon  her  Saints  and  died 
with  the  name  of  Jesus  on  her  lips. 

''  To  the  end  she  maintained  that  her 
Voices  were  from  God,  and  all  that  she  had 
done  was  by  God's  command  ;  nor  did  she 
believe  that  her  \'oices  had  deceived  her.' 


CHAPTER  V 

KEHABILITATION  AND  BEATIFICATION   OF 
JOAN    OF   ARC 

"  /  was  not  disobedient  to  tht  heavenly  vision." 

Nineteen  years  later  Charles  VII.  of  France 
began  to  think  of  making  tardy  reparation 
for  the  betrayal  of  Joan  of  Arc,  though 
indeed  it  was  for  his  own  sake  he  made 
it.  It  was  he  whose  orthodoxy  had  been 
impugned  at  Rouen  :  it  was  his  orthodoxy 
that  was  now  to  be  established.  Hence  the 
*'  Trial  for  the  Rehabilitation  "  of  the  Maid. 
After  some  initial  inquiries  and  hesitations, 
due  chiefly  to  political  causes,  the  demand 
for  the  trial  was  made  to  come  formally  from 
the  family  of  Joan — her  mother  and  the 
two  brothers  who  had  been  with  her  in  her 
campaigns.  In  1436  an  inquiry  lasting  over 
several  months  took  place,  and  on  2nd  July 
of  that  year  the  sentence  of  rehabihtation 

125 
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was  publicly  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Rhcims.  He  afiirmed  that  the  condem- 
nation of  Joan  of  Arc  had  been  based 
on  "  processes  and  sentences  full  of  cozen- 
age, iniquity,  inconsequences  and  manifest 
errors,"  and  declared  that  she  and  her 
relatives  had  not,  by  reason  of  that  trial. 
"  contracted  or  incurred  any  mark  or 
stigma  of  infamy.  "  Five  hundred  years 
later,  the  Church  confirmed  that  verdict 
and  recognised  Joan  as  one  of  the  blessed 
ones — Beata  Johanna. 

It  was  surely  by  a  tragic  irony  that  any 
other  conclusion  had  ever  been  reached. 
For  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc  was,  of  all  the 
saints,  the  least  to  be  suspected  of  heresy. 
What  she  achieved  for  her  King  and  country 
— nay,  what  for  the  enemy  English  and  for 
Europe — we  have  already  seen.  It  is  a 
staggering  achievement  for  a  young  girl, 
poor  and  ignorant,  whose  whole  span  of 
Ufe  was  only  nineteen  or  twenty  years.  But 
our  imperishable  possession  in  Joan  of  Arc 
is  not   her  material  achievement,   but   her 
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spirit.  Even  without  her  England  must 
have  failed  in  the  end  to  hold  down  France  : 
the  attempt  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  and 
Joan  herself  only  shortened  it  and  created 
what  must  in  the  end  have  been  created 
somehow — the  soul  of  her  country.  To  say 
"  only  "  is  perhaps  an  error  :  what  horrors 
of  suffering  and  degradation  are  saved  when 
wars  are  shortened  !  But  even  so,  the 
victories  of  Joan  on  the  fields  of  France  were 
the  least  part  of  her  achievement. 

And  it  is  w^hen  from  the  history  of  her 
Ufe  we  seek  to  recover  the  Ufe  itself — the 
soul  of  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc — that  we  marvel 
at  the  irony  of  fate  which  sent  her  to  the 
scaffold  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  The 
mystic,  it  is  true,  is  always  suspect.  The 
"inner  light"  by  which  he  hves  may  be 
an  illusion  and  he  not  ''  God-possessed,"  but 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  The  dilemma 
seems  eternal,  for  the  Church  is  right  in 
holding  that  many  have  claimed  to  be  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  into  the  truth  who  were 
indeed  led  by  a  pert  and  shallow  self-conceit 
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into  most  mischievous  error :  while  the 
mystic  no  less  certainly  is  bound  to  follow 
the  promptings  of  the  Spirit  though  all  the 
world  agree  to  set  him  down  as  a  bUnd  leader 
of  the  blind.  There  is  no  heresy  so  lament- 
able as  that  which  conceited  individuahsm 
preaches :  no  truth  so  sublime  as  that 
received  by  the  true  mystic  from  God,  and, 
though  with  stammering  lips  and  halting 
tongue,  imparted  by  him  to  men. 

So  the  eternal  dilemma  p>ersists.  But  the 
Church,*  herself  the  inheritor  of  the  great 
mvstics  of  the  past,  contains  in  herself  its 
solution.  The  tremendous  claim  of  Catholi- 
cism on  the  individual  —  its  insistence  on 
membership  in  a  visible  society,  on  authority 
and  tradition,  on  external  rites,  symbols  and 
sacraments — corrects  the  individualism  of 
the  mystic  and  keeps  him  in  that  communion 
with  humanity  which  Our  Lord  never  for 
a  moment  disjoined  from  communion  with 

*  I  speak  of  the  ideal  of  the  Catholic  Church,  never 
perfectly  achieved  by  any  branch  of  it,  and  often 
horribly  profaned,  but  never  quite  forgotten  or  denied. 
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God — nay,  whose  dependence  upon  it  He 
continually  taught.  The  mystic  may  be 
alone  because  men  reject  and  despise  him  ; 
he  must  never  be  alone  because  he  rejects 
or  despises  them,  or  their  help,  or  their 
convictions.  So  the  Church  insists  to  the 
mystic  on  the  sacramental  value  of  material 
things  and  gives  even  the  forgiveness  of  God 
through  the  lips  of  a  human  being. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  that  rare  soul — a  mystic 
who  is  also  and  equally  a  sacramentalist. 
The  voice  of  God  Himself  came  to  her 
through  the  canonised  saints  of  the  Church. 
Its  hrst  message  was  that  she  must  "  be  a 
good  child,  and  go  often  to  church."  How 
simple,  even  to  naivete,  it  sounds  to-day  ! 
Be  good — be  good — but  seek  not  good  alone. 
Forsake  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves 
together  as  the  manner  of  some  is.  Seek 
God  in  your  own  heart,  and  on  the  lonely 
mountain-top  ;  but  also  in  communion  with 
your  fellow-men  who  seek  Him  likewise, 
and  never  on  the  mountain-top  of  spiritual 
or  intellectual  pride. 
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buch  is  the  teaching  of  the  ideal  Church, 
and  few  obey  it  wholly  or  can  hold  by  both 
sides  of  so  great  a  truth.  Joan  of  Arc  did 
so.  In  her  soul  there  was  no  struggle  but  a 
harmony  ;  no  effort  to  keep  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  mind 
at  once,  but  a  complete  and  undiscordant 
consciousness  of  both.  It  is  a  great  claim 
to  make  for  any  human  being  :  strangest  of 
all,  it  will  seem  to  some,  for  one  who  was 
a  tighter  and  a  soldier.  We  receive  God's 
message  as  it  comes  to  us,  and  Joan  of  Arc, 
in  spite  of  sword  and  battle,  was  indeed  a 
great  lover  both  of  God  and  man.  No 
external  observance  of  religion  was  despised 
by  her.  She  rejoiced  to  worship  God  with 
her  fellows,  and  all  her  life  she  treasured  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  When  she  could, 
she  heard  mass  daily,  confessed  often,  and 
communicated  every  week.  She  urged  these 
duties  on  her  followers,  and  could  hardly 
bear  to  sleep  a  night  out  of  their  company. 
Her  desire  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  when, 
in  prison,   she  was  deprived  of   it  was  a 
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great  hunger.  Again  and  again  she  en- 
treated her  judges  to  allow  her  to  go  to  mass, 
even  being  willing  to  give  up  her  man's  dress 
for  the  purpose,  if  she  might  take  it  again 
when  she  came  back.  She  learnt  from  her 
escort  to  and  from  the  court,  where  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  reserved,  and,  until 
he  was  forbidden  to  allow  her,  won  his 
permission  to  kneel  before  it  as  she  passed. 
She  desired  to  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground,  and  asked  for  a  cross  to  hold  and 
another  to  look  at  when  tied  to  the  stake. 
All  tender  human  observances,  all  rites  and 
ceremonies  endeared  and  consecrated  by 
the  devotion  of  generations  of  her  fellow- 
Christians,  were  dear  to  this  humble  and 
childlike  spirit.  Never  was  mystic  more 
sacramentalist.  And  this  love  both  of  the 
form  and  the  spirit  of  her  faith  was  a  part 
of  her  whole  being.  Joan  lived  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  but  its  inspiration 
expressed  itself,  in  her,  in  external  action. 
How  characteristic  is  her  statement  —  a 
statement  not  due  to  impatience  only — when 
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asked  for  a  sign  :  '*  The  sign  I  have  to 
give  is  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans  !  "  And 
still  more  perhaps  that  incident  in  Orleans 
itself,  when  Joan  was  awakened  from  sleep 
by  her  \'oiccs  warning  her  that  she  was 
needed,  and  she  sprang  up  in  such  haste 
that  she  did  not  know  where  to  go  or  what 
to  do.  It  is  one  of  those  incidents  that 
make  one  even  smile  a  Httle,  so  adorable  is 
that  young  haste  to  serve  God,  even  before 
it  knows  quite  where  to  serve  Him. 

But  while  Joan  was  a  lover  of  action 
always,  no  contemplative  ever  knew  a 
greater  certainty  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  of 
God ;  none  ever  lived  in  more  constant 
communion  with  Him.  "My  lord  is  God," 
she  told  Jean  de  Metz,  her  first  disciple. 
"  My  revelations  come  to  me  from  God 
direct,"  she  told  her  judges.  "As  firmly 
as  I  believe  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  that 
God  has  redeemed  us  from  the  torment  of 
hell,  I  believe  that  Voice  has  come  to  me 
from  God."  "  Does  it  come  from  an  angel 
or  directly  from  God  ?  "   they  asked  her, 
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''  Or  from  one  of  the  saints  ?  "  "  The  Voice 
comes  to  me  from  God,"  she  said.  The 
Saints  were  but  His  instruments,  and  she, 
Joan  the  Maid,  was  His  instrument  also  ;  and 
so  were  they  all.  The  King  himself  was  not 
lord  of  France,  but  "held  the  kingdom  in 
trust  "  for  God,  Who  was  King  alone.  Nor 
could  her  judges  themselves  traverse  His 
judgment.  "  You  place  yourself  in  great 
danger,"  she  warned  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
"for  in  truth  I  am  sent  by  God."  This 
sense  that  she  was  an  instrument  only  kept 
her  from  all  self-consciousness.  She  was 
so  filled  with  the  mission  on  which  she  was 
"  sent  "  that  she  never  thought  of  her  fame 
as  a  saint,  never  troubled  herself  about 
mortifications  or  fasts  other  than  those 
enjoined  by  the  Church,  though  these  she 
observed  in  the  simple  spirit  of  obedience. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  professional  saint 
about  Joan  :  she  never  thought  about  herself 
at  all. 

And  so  the  Spirit's  dread  vocation  lifted 
her  above  the  ordinary  temptations  to  pride 
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and  egotism,  as  it  did  above  the  ordinary 
troubles  and  difticiilties  of  less  single- 
minded  ones.  No  man  of  all  the  soldiers 
who  surrounded  and  adored  her  could 
think  (they  said)  an  impure  thought  in  her 
presence.  The  age  was  one  of  extreme 
sexual  laxity,  and  every  army  (but  Joan's) 
was  accompanied  by  prostitutes  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  of  her  no  evil  could  even  be 
thought.  "  I  believe  that  Joan  was  sent 
by  God,"  said  Count  Dunois  :  "  there  was 
in  her  something  divine.  Neither  I,  nor 
others,  when  we  were  with  her  ever  had  an 
evil  thought."  "  I  should  never  have  dared 
to  molest  her,  "  said  Bertrand  de  Poulengy, 
"  for  the  great  goodness  that  I  saw  in  her." 
But  other  temptations  came,  from  which 
less  lofty  souls  escape.  This  overpowering 
need  to  act  swiftly  that  the  business  of  God 
might  not  be  delayed  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  inaction  almost  intolerable.  This 
glorious  haste  to  work  with  God  made  a 
torture  of  that  slow  unfolding  of  His  purpose 
which  to  our  dull  souls,  so  acquiescent  in 
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evil,  is  already  swifter  than  we  like.  M\'stic 
as  she  was,  Joan  was  no  Quietist,  and  when 
she  prayed  "Thy  will  be  done,"  she  knew 
that  it  was  she  who,  under  God,  must  do  it — 
though  not  she,  but  Christ  in  her.  **  With 
all  my  power,"  she  said,  "  I  accompUsh  the 
command  that  our  Lord  gives  me  through 
my  Voices."  .  .  .  "The  victory  either  to 
my  standard  or  myself,  it  was  all  from  our 
Lord."  She  did  not  even  fall  into  that  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds  and  believe  herself 
indispensable.  "  If  anyone  but  you  had 
borne  this  standard,"  she  was  asked,  '*  would 
he  have  been  as  fortunate  as  you  ?  "  "I 
do  not  know:  I  wait  upon  our  Lord." 
Let  all  serve  God,  in  prayer,  in  words,  in 
action  ;  only  let  her  not  fail  to  serve  Him 
too  !  This  was  her  prayer,  and  this  made 
her  last  trial  so  hard  to  bear.  Patience — 
hardest  of  all  the  virtues — must  be  achieved 
by  this  swiftest  of  souls  before  she  "  issued 
thence  to  Paradise." 

And  so,  for  an  hour,  Joan  of  Arc  faltered 
as  she  climbed  her  Calvary,  and  in  that  dark 
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niglit  of  the  soul  cried  out  that  God  Himself 
had  abandoned  her,  and  His  voice  betrayed 
her.  But  she  passed  through  it  to  find  the 
Perfect  Way,  with  those  triumphant  ones 
of  whom  it  is  written  :  "  These  are  they 
which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."' 
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When  the  question  of  the  beatification  of 
Joan  of  Arc  was  raised,  it  appeared  that  to 
many  people  she  was  already  a  half-legendary 
figure,  as  dim  and  distant  as  our  own  King 
Arthur— hardly  historical  at  all.  Our  prob- 
lems are,  it  seems,  so  different,  our  outlook 
on  hfe  so  far  removed  from  hers,  that  we  half 
doubt  the  reahty  of  this  strange  child  of 
mediaeval  France  (our  enemy  then,  our  ally 
now),  or  think  of  her  with  an  unconscious 
leaning  to  the  verdict  of  M.  Anatole  France, 
that  with  all  her  simplicity,  courage  and 
charm,  it  was  chiefly  as  a  mascotte  that  she 
was  of  value  to  her  side.  No  doubt  some 
shame  at  our  own  share  in  her  death  mingles 
with  our  forgetfulness  of  her. 

We  Christians  of   the   twentieth  century 
are  tortured  by  the  very  existence  of  war,  as 
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Joan  of  Arc  never  was.  W'e  question  how 
such  things  can  be  and  what  will  be  the  end 
of  it  all,  as  she  in  her  simplicity  never  did. 
The  problems  of  human  hie  chanp:e  and  shift 
with  ever\'  generation.  Our  problems,  we 
say,  were  not  hers,  and  they  press  too  hardly 
upon  us  for  us  to  care  now  about  the  fairy 
talcs  of  live  hun<ircd  years  ago. 

It  is  true  that  the  pr(»blems  change  their 
form  ;  yet  they  remain,  for  longer  than  five 
hundred  years,  essentially  the  same.  WTien 
we  ask  ourselves  what  the  end  of  wars  shall 
be,  and  whether  they  will  indeed  end  us  or  we 
them,  we  are  only  expressing  <>ur  sense  that 
we  are  in  the  grip  of  forces  that  are  stronger 
than  we  :  that  we  are  frightened,  almost 
paralysed,  by  the  terrifying  presence  of  love 
and  hate,  sacrifice  and  destruction,  brute 
force  and  undying  heroism,  let  loose  upon  a 
world  of  men  unable  to  guide  or  control  them. 
This  paralysis  is  not  new. 

Again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  man  stood  helpless  before  such 
forces  as  these  and  become  the  sport  of  time. 
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Again  and  again  has  the  cty  been  uttered  : 
''  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  am  a  child."  The 
sense  of  force  is  in  itself  terrifying  to  the 
weak.  It  is  like  the  sudden  horror  that 
comes  over  one  as  one  watches — even 
though  in  perfect  safet}' — the  rapids  above 
Niagara,  and  sees  the  waters  heaping  them- 
selves up  in  the  narrow  channel,  and  great 
trunks  of  trees  flung  into  the  air  and 
snatched  down  again  into  the  depths  as 
though  by  the  spirit  of  destruction.  The 
thought  of  matching  the  human  spirit  in  its 
feeble  body  of  flesh  and  blood  against  such 
a  terriflc  force  turns  one  sick. 

And  yet  in  the  study  and  the  laboratory, 
science  has  learned  how  to  harness  Niagara, 
and  gives  its  calm  answer  to  the  challenge  : 
''  Will  he  make  a  covenant  with  thee  ?  Wilt 
thou  take  him  for  a  servant  for  ever  ?  Wilt 
thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird  ?  Or  wilt 
thou  bind  him  for  thy  maidens  ?  " 

The  same  answer  the  saints  have  given  to 
the  spirit  of  man.  We  should  not  need  to 
fear  even  the  terrific  forces  of  hate  and  fear, 
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of  love  and  anger,  if  we  had  the  chie  to  their 
action  that  science  begins  to  give  us  to  the 
action  of  physical  fc^rces.     Joan  of  Arc  had 
this  clue.     Her  world,  like  ours,  was  surging 
with   violent    passions,   chaotic   with    death 
and  destruction.     Not  for  the  first  time  in 
1914  have  men  said  :   "  The  end  of  the  world 
is  at  hand,"  nor  was  Jeremiah  himself  more 
justified  than  Joan  of  Arc  in  pleading,  when 
the  message  of  God  came  to  him  :    "I  can- 
not speak  :   I  am  a  child."     But  she  was  con- 
vinced that  in    God    there  existed   a  power 
before  which  all  obstacles  must  go  do\Mi,  and 
her  sole  concern  thereupon  became   the  en- 
deavour to  understand  and  to  obey  the  will 
of  God.     *'  I  make  nothing  of  that,"  she  said, 
when  reminded  of  the  dilticulties  in  her  path. 
It  is  as  though  one  who  knew  the  resistless 
force  of  the  tides  was  reminded  that  there 
were  sand-castles  in  the  way  !     There  is  the 
same  complete  assurance,  the  same  absence 
of  all  occasion  for  pride.     There  is,  too,  the 
sense  of  power,  which  we  to-day  have  not, 
because  we  lack  the  clue  which  should  make 
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us  the  lords  of  our  world.  We  look  on  every 
side  for  a  prophet,  tremble  at  the  greatness 
of  our  difficulties,  and  rightly  gauge  our  little- 
ness and  weakness.  Joan  Hstened,  with  an 
intentness  which  left  her  no  time  for  these 
doubts,  to  the  Voice  which  told  her  of  the 
will  of  God.  She  knew  with  certainty  that 
this  was  enough,  and  she  no  more  feared  the 
world  through  which  she  moved  to  her  goal 
than  the  scientist  and  the  engineer  fear  the 
mighty  waters  they  have  learned  how  to  con- 
trol. Her  soul  was  listening  always  for  that 
voice  that  she  might  "  with  all  her  power 
accomplish  the  command."  Though  (like 
many  a  scientist  and  explorer)  she  herself 
fell  by  the  way,  having  no  promise  of  personal 
safety,  she  knew  she  had  not  failed  and  could 
not  fail.  Nor  is  it  a  small  thing  to  us  to 
know  that  she  turned  the  very  forces  of  war 
to  the  end  proposed — the  ser\dce  of  God. 
Surely  she  was  not  mistaken  in  believing 
that  "if  with  all  our  hearts  we  truly  seek 
Him,  we  shall  ever  surely  find  Him."  And 
as  we  follow  her,  we  shall  learn  more  and 
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more  to  understand  that  this  seeking  is  the 
first  essential,  that  it  must  be,  not  a  feverish, 
spasmodic  effort  hrst  this  way  and  then  that, 
but  a  continual  waiting  upon  Ood,  a  con- 
tinual converting  into  acti«)n  what  and  only 
what  we  have  learned  from  Mim. 

In  this  constant  listening  and  swift  action 
Joan  linked  together  the  seen  and  unseen 
worlds  as  we  also  seek  to  hnk  them.  We 
have  disjoined  them  so  lamentably  in  our 
Hves !  Our  labels  of  "material"  and 
''  spiritual,"  ''  religious  "  and  "  secular  " 
t\Tannisc  over  our  imaginations,  and  we  first 
"  say  our  prayers  "  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
guidance,  and  then  fling  ourselves  into  action 
with  the  same  nervous  and  fretful  anxiety 
as  though  we  had  never  prayed,  or  thought 
the  God  to  whom  we  addressed  our  prayer 
was  asleep.  We  entreat  Him  to  help  us, 
but  so  Httle  expect  Him  to  answer  that 
we  recount  to  each  other  with  amazement 
any  "sign  "  or  wonderful  work — even  any 
"leading  " — we  receive.  To  Joan  it  was  a 
commonplace  of  every  day  that  she  should 
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hear  the  Voice  of  God.  She  heard  it,  natur- 
ally, "whenever  she  needed  it."  And  at 
once  she  set  herself,  "  with  all  her  power,  to 
accomphsh  the  command."  What  was  her 
power  ?  Simply,  the  power  of  God.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  the  least  surprising  that 
a  young,  unlettered  girl  should  change  the 
course  of  history- — at  least,  not  more  sur- 
prising than  that  another  should  force 
Niagara  to  do  his  will.  Miraculous,  no 
doubt,  it  would  seem  to  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  might  of  scientific  knowledge, 
but  reasonable  and  even  commonplace  to 
the  scientist.  So  the  life  of  Blessed  Joan 
seems  miraculous  or  even  incredible  to  those 
who  do  not  know  the  power  of  God  ;  but 
to  her,  such  surprise,  such  increduUty  was 
ridiculous,  for  she  knew  in  Whom  she  had 
believed,  Whose  wiU  she  was  carrying  out. 

To  this  age  of  science  and  reason  the 
message  of  other  saints  must  often  come 
with  difficulty  through  a  veil  of  misunder- 
standing. We  have  to  get  beyond  a  strange 
theology,     an     antipathetic     asceticism,     a 
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sometimes  almost  repulsive  idea  of  God,  to 
the  great  love,  the  piercing  insight,  the 
glorious  inspiration  of  the  saint  behind  it  all. 
But  the  scientific  spirit  itself  helps  us  to 
understand  Joan  of  Arc.  To  us  at  least  it 
should  be  easy  to  believe  that  the  great  forces 
of  life  work  uncer  constant  laws  and  are 
submissive  to  the  weakest  man  or  woman 
who  understands  and  obeys  those  laws.  To 
us  the  "  trustworthiness  "  of  God  has  a  new 
meaning,  and  whereas  Joans  utter  confi- 
dence in  Him  seemed  amazing  to  her  con- 
temporaries, who  thought  of  God  as  of 
Nature  in  terms  of  caprice,  it  should  be 
comprehensible  to  us  who  know  both  as  un- 
changing law.  No  better  description  of  the 
mind  of  Joan  of  Arc  waiting  upon  God  could 
be  given  than  this,  in  one  of  the  most 
*' modem "  of  theological  works,  of  the 
scientist  in  search  of  knowledge  :  "He  feels 
his  need  of  knowledge,  and  this  need  may 
become  a  great  and  cr^'ing  hunger  of  his 
whole  nature  ;  but  he  never  imagines  for  a 
moment    that    Nature   can    be   cajoled    or 
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deceived.  .  .  .  She  has  no  moods  ;  she  asks 
for  no  mediators  to  appease  her  wrath ; 
there  are  no  privileged  approaches  to  her 
shrines.  If  the  student  of  science  finds  no 
answer,  it  is  not  because  his  God  is  angry  or 
in  need  of  appeasement  ;  it  is  for  some  want 
of  understanding  on  his  own  part,  some  want 
of  knowledge,  or  some  disinclination  to 
follow  truth  at  all  costs,  some  lack  of  insight 
which  wisdom  alone  can  create.  Does  the 
student  make  petition  to  Nature  ?  He  does. 
He  asks,  he  seeks,  he  knocks ;  but  while  he 
asks  he  knows  that  it  is  his  own  mind  that 
must  clear  the  way  for  the  answer  ;  he  seeks, 
but  it  IS  in  his  own  mind  that  the  treasure 
will  be  found  ;  he  knocks,  but  he  knows  that 
it  is  not  until  his  mind  is  clear  of  ignorance 
and  self-will  that  the  door  will  be  opened, 
and  then  it  will  open  of  its  own  accord. 
The  response  will  not  come  because  he  be- 
wails his  state,  or  wrings  his  hands,  or  casts 
ashes  into  the  air,  nor  yet  because  he  praises 
his  God  in  psalm  and  hymn.  He  seeks  not 
to  alter  the  mind  of  his  God,  nor  to  remind 
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Him  of  His  duties,  nor  to  flatter  His  wisdom, 
nor  to  deprrcate  His  outbursts  of  wrath  ; 
he  adores  with  revennce  ;  he  asks  with  con- 
tidence  ;    he  waits  with  assurance.  "  ' 

Thus  dots  the  devout  student  of  science 
approach  his  divinity  to-day :  thus,  five 
hundred  years  ago,  did  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc 
approach  her  God.  to  luid  Him  indeed  the 
F'ather  of  Lights,  in  Whom  was  no  variable- 
ness, neither  shadow  cast  by  turning.  With 
her  to  hear  was  to  obey  ;  to  obey,  to  receive 
at  ever^'  step  fresh  confirmation  of  her  trust 
in  God.  Sometimes  she  **  did  not  clearly 
understand,"  sometimes — perhaps  only  once 
— she  did  not  obey.  But  she  knew  it  was 
in  her  that  the  fault  or  difhculty  lay  :  it  was 
*'  not  because  her  God  was  angr\'  or  in  need 
of  appeasement."  She  *'  souf^ht  not  to 
alter  the  mind  of  her  God,  nor  to  remind 
Him  of  His  duties,  nor  to  flatter  His  wisdom, 
nor  to  deprecate  His  wrath."  She  desired 
to  know  His  will  only  that  she  might   im- 

*  Concerning  Prayer.    Edited  by  B.  H.  Streeter.    Chapter 
on  Prayer  as  Understanding,  by  Harold  .\nson. 
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mediately  fulfil  it,  and  therefore  she  *'  asked 
with  confidence,"  she  '"waited  with  assur- 
ance," she  acted  'with  power.'  By  the 
same  power  the  great  saints  have  again  and 
again  changed  the  course  of  history.  By 
the  same  power,  supremely,  did  Christ  move 
the  world.  By  the  same  power  may  we,  if 
we  choose,  mould  the  civilisation  of  the 
future  and  build  the  city  of  God. 
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